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ONCE A COOK BOY 


NOW A GOVERNMENT’S COUNSELLOR 


The cook boy in a remote Canadian lumber camp was caught off guard. 


“What are you up to?” demanded the boss. 


The boy, startled, crumpled up a sheet of rough paper he had spread on the top of a 


flour barrel. 
“[’ve finished my work,” he apologized. 
“What were you doing?” asked the boss. 


“When I have any spare time, I like to learn,” he explained, 


“Learn what?” 
“To figure and to write.” 


To-day the cook boy is one of the most influential counsellors of the Chinese government. He is the fore- 
most producer and exporter of lumber in the United States; is the owner of two fleets of steamers; is the greatest 
individual creator of commerce between the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 


Who was this cook boy? 
It is told in 


How did he rise to fame and power? His story is more interesting than fiction. 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book tells in an intimate way how fifty of 
America’s foremost business and financial leaders of 
the present day have climbed the ladder of success. 


Who are the fifty men—men who are making America? 
In what fields have they made their mark? Are they 
moderately young or are most of them elderly? Were 
their parents poor, moderately circumstanced or 
wealthy? What were the factors, the circumstances, 
the methods, the principles that led them to success, 
wealth and international fame? 


This book shatters the popular idea that most of the 
highest financial and business positions in the United 
States are held by young men. Only four out of the 
fifty are under fifty years of age. Not only is the 
average age sixty-one, but no fewer than twelve are 
seventy or more. 


There is encouragement in this fact for those earnest 
workers who have not yet reached places of conspicuous 
eminence. If the right kind of seed is being planted, 
the fruit may ripen by and by. Results are not always 
attained in a hurry. 


Another point revealed by this analysis of the per- 
sonality of America’s ablest business leaders is that 
neither birth nor education, neither nationality nor 
religion, neither heredity nor environment are barriers 
—or passports—to success. Work alone counts. The 
only caste in America is merit. 


What Do You Know About the Industrial 
Kings? 

What made Carnegie turn to Steel, Rockefeller to Oil 
and James B. Duke to tobacco? How did each rise 
from obscure positions to kings in their line of en- 
deavor? How did Morgan become the greatest inter- 
national banker of the United States? Who is the 
largest manufacturer of shoes and how did he develop 
the industry? Who saved the Chicago Board of Trade, 
when subjected to terrific bombardment when Britain 
declared war and every other exchange was closed? 
What is the true story of the telephone? What claim 
to fame has James A. Farrell, Samuel Insull, Thomas 
E. Wilson, James Speyer, Minor C. Keith, John D. Ryan, 
and Julius Rosenwald? 





SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Examine the book at our expense for five 
days. At the end of that time, either return 
the book or send us the price in full,—$3.00 






















What Readers Have Said 


“In looking over ‘Men Who Are Making America,’ I 
see it is going to keep me up late at night.”—Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, President, Curtis Publishing Company. 

“Should be in every library.”—-The Waterbury Re- 
publican. 


“Each story a real, living, breathing inspiration.”— 
Utica Observer, Utica, | ie A 


ein colossal book.”—S. J. Kaufman, in the New York 


“A Pantheon of American Business.”—Commerce and 


Finance, New York. 


“A distinct loss not to read it.”—Financial World, 
New York. 


“A text-book for every business.”—A Portland, Ore- 
gon, Reader. 
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We hear a great deal these days 
about spirit communications and 
ghosts that write, about psychic pho- 
tography and other phenomena of the 
spirit-world. The SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN has secured a highly en- 
tertaining account of psychical inves- 
tigation straight from the pen of Dr. 
Walter Franklin Prince—the man who 
spent a few evenings on the trail of 
the famous Antigonish ghost. 


This article, which will appear in the 
July issue of SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN shows how the “Psychic Detec- 
tive” works independently, immune 
from suggestions and insulated against 
all emotion. He goes to seances and 
sees all that is visible and no more. 


He doesn’t accept spirit forms but sees 
only the phosphorescent thin cloth draped on 
the medium’s arm and agitated by him. 





The Stuff That Ghosts Are Made Of 


f 

The “spirit voices” Sf the dear departed to 
the investigator afe just a crude ventrilo- 
quial stunt. Spirft writing—like the above— 
looks too muchAike the medium’s own hand- 
writing to fool the unsentimental investigat- 
or. The article, “The Psychic Detective,” 
will entertainment you immensely. 

The recent change to a monthly has given 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN doubled capacity 
and scope. Take the July issue; besides the 
Dr. Prince article, it contains: Fulfilling the 
Treaty, Battleship Scraps, Dr. Steinmetz’s 
Tamed Lightning, The S. S. Majestic, the 
High Water Mark in Shipbuilding, Pullman 
Car Radio, Unsinkable Life Boats, The Busi- 
ness of Broadcasting, San Francisco’s Water 
Supply, The Webb Automatic Train Stop 
System, The Ice Cream Factory, The Stretch 
in Steel Beams, Stopping the Leaks with As- 
bestos, Catching the Cinders, editorials and 
45 other articles. 

We invite your subscription to the SCI- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN—the magazine that 
keeps you posted on the interesting and im- 
portant happenings at home and abroad. 





SCIENTIFIC 


AMERICAN 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City. 





ee 


Forbes 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “Scientific American” for one year, for 
_which I enclose $4.00; or for 3 months, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria repre- 

sents in its every aspect all 
that fastidious guests could de- 
mand of it. The service is ex- 
pert and pleasing; the private 
apartments spacious and rest- 
ful; the public rooms superior 
in sumptuousness to any others 
in New York; and the cuisine so 
excellent that its fame is listed 
wherever good food is known. 


There is nothing spectacular 
about the Waldorf. It is a hotel 
where comfort and luxury are 
unassuming—yet unmistakable. 


Che Waldorf- storia 
Fifth Avenue 99? aw 34° Streets. New York 


LL.M Boomer, President -Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


























KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time-saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end of the 
year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
a (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 
128 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for . a, A i 


with the next number. I enclose check for | AN 
gumbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. da . _t., 


Foreign 1-00 .00 extra. 
Name 
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WHAT STOCKS WILL YOU BUY 






IF THE MARKET BREAKS FURTHER ? 


“A gambler seeks and makes risks which it is not necessary to assume; whereas 
the speculator is one who merely volunteers to assume those risks of business 
which must inevitably fall somewhere. A speculator ts usually fitted for his work 
by special knowledge, so that the risk TO HIM, owing to his superior foresight, 
is at the outset less than it would be to others.’—ProrFessor IRvING FISHER. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
investigations and reports make it pos- 
sible to avoid dependence on guess- 
work, “tips,” gossip, hearsay, inter- 
ested advice or haphazard information. 


Our independent experts make an 
investigation with the one object of 
getting at all the essential facts and pre- 
senting them in clear, concise language 
which is understandable to the lay 
investor. 


These investigations are made at 
sreat expense in time and money and 
with the utmost care, and our pub- 
lished reports of the findings make it 
possible for you to get the full benefit 
at an extremely economical expen- 
diture of your own time and money. 


Two of our recently completed in- 
vestigations have revealed the excep- 
tional merit and prospects of two low- 
priced stocks. 


These stocks have sold off in sym- 
pathy with the general decline in the 
market, but that has nothing to do with 
their promise of increased earnings 
and dividends—factors which can be 
expected to exert a primary influence 
on their prices in the long run. 


By reading these reports and inform- 
ing yourself thoroughly of the situa- 
tion, in these two stocks, you will put 
yourself in a position, we believe, to 
take advantage of an extraordinary 
opportunity. 


Let us tell you more about these two reports, which are especially timely, in 
view of the general position of the stock market. The coupon below will bring 
you a full description, together with information about a special introductory 
offer we are making new subscribers to this unique service. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK 


wee ee eee ee ee ee —USE THIS COUPON- - —— —- —-----—-——-——-—-—-—- 


Gentlemen:—Send me full information about your newly completed reports on two attractive low-priced stocks, 
together with particulars about your “Special Introductory Offer” to new subscribers. 
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Yours truly, 
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Worth Reading ! 


A NEW BOOK BY B. C. FORBES 
Worth Owning ! 


OMING! 


Worth Giving ! 








“FORBES 
EPIGRAMS” 


Make good 
or 
make room 


* * 


It may be all right to 
be content with what 
you have; never with 
what you are. 


* * 


The most profitless 
thing to manufacture 
is excuses. 


* * 


The longer you gaze 
on an obstacle the 
bigger it becomes. 


* * 


Even a tack is no good 
unless a little driving- 
power is applied to it. 


* * 


You aspire to become 
a boss? Then need 
no bossing. 


* * 
In the end the things 


that count are the 
things you can’t count. 


* # 


A shady business 


never yields a sunny 
life. 


HE one-line, two-line and three-line paragraphs that 

you read on the Fact and Comment pages of Forbes, 

were first written as “fillers,” to make the longer 
editorials fit certain spaces. Then readers began to ask 
for more of these inspirational squibs; interest in them 
increased; newspapers throughout the country took to 
quoting them; many were flashed on the screen; and now, 
in response to numerous requests, a collection of the thou- 
sand best ones is to be preserved and made available in 
the form of a de luxe little gift book, in rich flexible bind- 
ing, called 


“FORBES EPIGRAMS”. 


A THOUSAND THOUGHTS 
ON LIFE AND BUSINESS 


B. C. Forbes, the author, says in his introduction (or con- 
fession): “If any reader derives some slight encouragement 
or helpfulness or happiness from these pages, let him men- 
tally thank those who inspired the publication of the little 
volume. The title was selected from more than a thousand 
suggested titles sent in by “Forbes” readers—a number so 
large as to indicate considerable interest in the modest 
book. May it do something to ease a few loads, stiffen a 
few backbones, clarify a few perspectives and encourage 
the radiating of a few more smiles along life’s pathway.” 


It Will Inspire Better Work 
Give It to All Your Employees 


You who have enjoyed reading, and perhaps quoting, B. C. 
Forbes’ straight-from-the-shoulder editorials in Forbes 
Magazine; you who have found useful ideas and optimism 
and inspiration in Mr. Forbes’ books: “MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA” (described by one reader as “more 
fascinating than ‘Arabian Nights’”) and “KEYS TO SUC- 
CESS” (described by another reader as “worth a hundred 
times its price”) will surely want “FORBES EPIGRAMS.” 
Not one copy merely, but a half-dozen copies for gifts to 
business friends and 50 or 100 or 500 copies for investment 
in your employees! Price $2 postpaid. 


“FORBES 
EPIGRAMS” 


Diamonds are chunks 
of coal that stuck to 
their job. 

* * 


The boss may deter- 
mine your salary, but 
you yourself deter- 
mine your worth. To 
get more make your- 
self worth more. 


* * 


The young man who 
aspires to do things 
must early learn to do 
without things. 


* * 


The place for the 
“Knocker” is outside 
the door. 


* * 


Don’t simply see how 
you can “put in the 
day.” See how much 
you can put into the 
day. 

* x 
Honking your horn 
doesn’t help so much 
as stcering wisely. 

. + 
After all, you've got 
to give full, fair value, 
or you won't last. 

x 
To fill vour job fill 
your mind, 








Ready next month. 





Send in your reservation order now—No Money. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 


12@ Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. EY Siiis a nents cciens Peer eee werner ere 
Please reserve ...... copies of “FORBES 
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HAT will the second half of 

W\ 1922 bring forth? Briefly, 

improvement in business 

should be distinctly more pronounced 
six months from now—#f. 

Any hopeful forecast must be based 
on the assumption that business and 
financial leaders will not yield to 
temptation to mark up prices one cent 
farther than may be absolutely nec- 
essary. Already there have been 
stray symptoms of a disposition to 
advance prices without adequate jus- 
tification. This is no time to revert 
to the old rule of “all the traffic will 
bear.” Indications are that in a good 
many lines demand will increase so 
substantially that producers may be 
in a position to raise prices and still 
dispose of their goods. 

But if renewed inflation is em- 
barked upon, the outcome will not be 
hard to foretell: the outcome will in- 
evitably be another relapse, not to say 
collapse, sooner rather than later. 

This phase of the economic outlook 
should be emphasized by the press 
throughout the country. Nothing— 
not even a crop failure—would more 
surely decree the killing of the healthy 
recovery now under way than short- 
sighted boosting of prices. The pub- 
lic are beginning to spend money with 
almost normal freedom, except that 
prices are still closely scrutinized and 
a good deal of “shopping” is indulged 
in, especially by women, before pur- 
chases are actually made. As employ- 
ment increases, and as our enormous 
agricultural population begin to re- 
ceive money for their 1922 crops. the 
total purchasing power of consumers 
will increase. Just how much pur- 
chasing will increase will depend more 
than agything else upon how prices 
strike potential buyers. The public 
haven’t forgotten how prices were in- 
flated during the war and how effec- 
tively they stopped the whole business 
by simply refusing to buy. It would 
be in the last degree unwise for the 
business world to do anything calcu- 
lated to instigate any recurrence of 
stich resentment and such a “strike.” 

As a matter of fact, the general 
price trend has been moving up quite 
fast enough during the last twelve 
months. Notwithstanding the dulness 
prevailing during the greater part of 
this period, the leading index num- 
bers record an advance of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. since [ast June. 
Such a movement little needs to be 
aggravated avoidably. Let the rise 
20 much farther, and instead of down- 


What of Second Half of 1922? 


Is Business Revival In Danger of Being ‘Killed by Inflation 


of Prices? 
By B. C. Forbes 


ward revision of wages, we shall find 
ourselves confronted with widespread 
agitation for wage advances, thereby 
injecting into the situation much un- 
certainty and perhaps not a little 
trouble. 

It will be pertinent at this point 
to say a word about the tariff now 
before Congress. Even staunch Re- 
publican supporters now admit that it 
is the worst tariff ever compiled. If 
it should, by tragic misfortune, be 
passed in anything like its present 
iniquitous form, it would unquestion- 
ably precipitate the very thing which 
ought to be scrupulously avoided, 
namely, renewed price inflation. When 
the sponsors of a piece of legislation 
plead that it be not availed of, it is 
time to protest against the hatching of 
any such temptation. Without the 
slightest question, the proposed tariff 
would mean higher prices for neces- 
saries of life. And, as already em- 
phasized, the imposition of higher 
prices in the near future would pre- 
cipitate another rebellion on the part 
of the consuming public and would 
bring no end of trouble in its train. 

Political maneuvering is retarding 
business recovery both at home and 
alroad. It was political maneuvering 
that made it impossible for the in- 
fluential international committee of 
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bankers, of which J. P. Morgan was 
a member, to arrange a large interna- 
tional loan for Germany. It was 
political maneuvering that wrecked 
the Genoa conference. It is political 
maneuvering that has inspired bonus 
flimflamming at Washington. Political 
maneuvering likewise is at least in 
part at the bottom of the tariff mon- 
strosity now before Congress. Polliti- 
cal maneuvering, moreover, entered 


_into the protracted conferences held 


in New York between international 
bankers and Mexico’s Finance Min- 
ister; the latter constantly explained 
that he could not de certain things 
solely because of the political effect 
it would have at home. 

But if both foreign and home poli- 
ticians come to their senses and real- 
ize that economic considerations are 
of paramount importance, then there 
is every reason to count upon.steady 
betterment in industry and in business 
as a whole. 

Not only have all major basic fac- 
tors gained in strength, but recovery 
is already becoming quite marked in 
a large number of industries. 

There remains only enough space 
to permit of calling a roll of factors, 
industries, etc., that are experiencing 
developments which should mean 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Failures Decline Sharply 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” pictures the big de- 
cline in failures which has occurred since the high point for both 


. numbers and liabilities was reached early this year. 


It tells graphically 


the story of the period of business stress which began in the second 
half of 1920. 








‘‘With all thy getting get Understanding’”’ 





Fact and Comment 


By the Editer 


One of my hobbies is predicting, in my own mind, the 
future prosperity, or collapse, of companies with whose 
managers or controllers I am familiar. I also have men- 
tally mapped out what will befall many business and finan- 

cial leaders. So far my vision has 


pice been so accurate as to make me 
Cc RNS , ° 
THAT WILL feel eerie. There are men, very big 
COLLAPSE men in a business way, whose 


careers I have positively and repeat- 
edly refused to write about because I felt—I might almost 
say | knew—they would become croppers. I don’t recall 
a single instance where this intuition—or call it what you 
willi—has proved wrong. 

There is a big oil company very much in the public eye 

at present that I feel certain is headed for disaster. When 
this happens the unscrupulous fellow now in control will 
be kicked out. A very large tobacco concern is in exactly 
the same position. Here also the equally unscrupulous 
man at the head of it will be drummed out. I have a sim- 
ilar feeling about one of the most conspicuous bankers in 
Wall Street, and also about the heads of two of New 
York’s very important national banks. 
warned my own colleagues that a certain large publishing 
concern would burst, and it recently did. Several very 
prominent automobile leaders are on my mental list of 
those courting disaster. My predictions concerning two 
automobile giants have already been fulfilled. 
_ On the other hand, I know one young banker who is 
headed for a senior partnership in Morgan & Company 
or something equally responsible. Incidentally, I feel cer- 
tain that young Teddy Roosevelt has in him the qualities 
that will one day land him in the White House, provided 
he lives to a normal age: 

If you haven’t already done so, I would suggest that 
you try to take up this form of mental exercise. [ be- 
lieve it helps one to cultivate sound judgment and to 
enlarge one’s knowledge of human nature. 

* * * 
Gravity drags downward. 
e.-@ 6 


Be cheerful. 


If.. as the scientists tell us, there is more power in one 
atom than man can measure, should you or I feel weak, 
helpless, powerless? 

* Ok Ok 

Hoggishness doesn’t pay. Many business men don’t 
seem to have learned this. Take the rug and carpet indus- 
try. A prolonged strike brought about a scarcity of goods, 
particularly of the better grades. The employers finally 

sticceeded—wisely or unwisely—in 


AN EXAMPLE smashing the workers’ union. When 
OF UNWISE vaaineh “aan = ss . : 
RAISING the workers were taken back their 
OF PRICES wages were reduced. Emplovers 


discovered that output per worker 

rose quite remarkably ; one authority informs me that the 

increase averaged almost 25 per cent. But what did the 

producers of rugs and carpets do? Did they give the 
Pt 


Years ago I 


public the benefit of the tremendous reduction in costs 
brought about by the cut in wages and the greater output 
per worker? No. Not only did they not lower prices, 
but, this authority. declares, taking advantage of the scar- 
city, they actually raised prices. 

As I see it, there is danger that a similar policy may be 
shortsightedly followed in other industries, and if there 
is one thing more than another likely to kill the business 
recovery which we all look forward to in business, it és 
unwarranted boosting of prices. If ever this country 
needed nation-wide adherence to the principle of “small 
profits and quick returns,” it is now. It should not be 
necessary to add another word to this warning. 

x * 

The staunchest trees must needs have the staunchest 
roots, please remember. 

* * * 


Even good excuses mean only bad results. 
* * * 

Changed conditions often prove the gate to opportunity 

for the fit, the “gate” for the unfit. 
* * * 

If all you get out of your job is contained in your pay- 
envelope, you've got the wrong job—or you're the wrong 
kind of a worker—probably the latter. 

x x 

The most decorated man in Britain is said to be Sir 
Eric Geddes, who travelled a rough road in his early 
years, spent in America. But he has consistently declined 
to accept any title which would descend to his family. 

A friend recently asked him why. 


DOESN’T THIS He replied: “I don’t want my old- 


APPLY ALSO : 
TO SONS OF est son or any of my other sons 
RICH MEN? to get anything they didn’t earn 


themselves. I want them to look up 

to the decorations and titles and other forms of recogni- 
tion my work has received, and to say to themselves, ‘My 
dad earned these. It is up to me to see what I can earn.’” 
Doesn’t this contain a suggestion for a good many 
American multi-millionaires whose sons are inclined tc 
become idlers and live on what their fathers have earned ' 
A man worth perhaps two or three million dollars said 
to me several years ago: “I am through with spending 
my time simply in money-making. I want to devote the 
rest of my life to doing things worth while for other peo- 
ple, for my neighbors, for my community and, if possible, 
for the public. I already have more money than it will 
be good for my children to receive.” Incidentally, this 
man has since followed this course with the most happy 
results to himself and others. Another self-made million- 
aire once remarked to an intimate friend: “I am sorry 


[ am rich. My two sons at college have discovered that 


I have lots of money and they have started to kick up 
high-jinks, and I’m afraid they’re in danger of never 
amounting to anything. They apparently feel that it isn’t 
necessary for them to learn to earn their own living” 
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veteran 


head 


editorial. 


(Right) 


The oldest and richest banker in America has taken to 
giving away millions. He is George F. Baker, the eighty- 
two-year-old head of the First National Bank of New 
York, and for a generation one of the closest friends and 

associates of the late J. P. Morgan 


HE FINDS and James Stillman. Mr. Baker 
‘nell slipped off to Europe immediately 
BIG GIFTS after making his latest donations— 


probably to avoid any fuss being 
made over him. He is the most modest and shrinking of 
men. His origin was humble, and of the early part of 
his life nothing is known even by his most intimate 
friends. After he came to New York half-a-century or 
more ago, it didn’t take him long to make an important 
place for himself in the banking field, and for a generation 
his bank has paid better dividends than perhaps any other 
financial institution in America. His ability and judg- 
ment and vision won him invitations to join the principal 
railroad and industrial directorates in America, and these 
connections naturally helped him to build up his bank. 
Until the World War made us all do a lot of thinking, 
Mr. Baker was little known as a philanthropist. His pro- 
tege, H. P. Davison, induced his former chief to give 
$1,000,000 to the Red Cross, and Mr. Baker repeated the 
donation the following year. The sensation of giving 
money for worthy purposes evidently proved enjoyable, 
for since then the aged banker has made quite a number 
of generous gifts. Cornell has received from him some 
$2,000,000 altogether. He supplied $700,000 to Columbia 
University to acquire and equip a recreation field. To 
the American Museum of Natural History he donated 
Morgan Mineral Hall in honor of his old friend. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has received from him one 
or two famous and costly pictures. Then, the other day 
he gave this same institution $1,000,000, and he immedi- 
ately follawed this by a gift of $500,000 to the New York 
Hospital. His gifts carry no “strings,” a fact greatly 
ay preciated by the recipients. 
low large is Mr. Baker’s fortune? The guesses usually 
range from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. I put the ques- 
tion point-blank to one of his associates a few days ago. 
llis reply will excite surprise. He said: “I don’t know, 
but I should think about $50,000,000—certainly not very 
The $300,000,000 estimates are, I should 


much more. 





(Left) GEORGE F. BAKER, 
of the 
National Bank of New York, 
who has donated $1,000,000 to the 
Metropolitan Museum of 

following a series of other large 
gifts during recent years. See 


© Underwood & Underwood. 


COL. MICHAEL 
FRIEDSAM, President of B. 
Altman & Company, New York, 
and chairman of the National 
Merchandise Fair, who has been 
asked by President Harding to 
make a special report on busi- 
ness and other economic condi- 
tions in Europe. His tour of 
observation will consume several 
months, and his report should be 
full of interesting data, for he 
is usually well equipped. 


























First 





say, ridiculous. Apart from John D, Rockefeller, I don’t 
know any man in America who is worth anything like that 
amount. Frick, who left about $125,000,000, was prob- 
ably the second richest man in America.” 

While preparing a character sketch of Mr. Baker for 
my book, “Men Who Are Making America,” I went to see 
Mr. Baker to get first-hand information. His secretary 
told me that Mr. Baker would never see any reporters or 
other writers. However, I finally prevailed upon him to 
explain my mission to Mr. Baker, and out came the secre- 
tary with wide-opened eyes. ‘He says he will see you,” 
he informed me, as if a miracle had happened. Mr. Baker, 
after talking two or three minutes, almost took my breath 
away by saying: “My friends have been urging me for 
a long time to write my memoirs. Naiurally, I have had 
a part in a good many things. But I haven’t yet quite 
brought myself to doing it. If I do, I want you to help 
me to write them.” 

As Mr. Baker is only eighty-two and as full as vigor, 
mental and physical, as most men of fifty, he may yet 
“open up,” just as he has taken to opening up his purse 
so munificently. 

‘'« @ 

To salesmen: 

orders. 


To qualify as an issuer of orders, get 


* -K * 


Do! 


* * * 


Don’t dilly-dally 


Enthusiasm without knowledge is as a mob without a 

guide. 
a 

How much power has the so-called “Money Power,” 

meaning the gigantic international banking houses in New 

York and the huge banks and trust companies under ‘heir 

influence? The popular impression is that there is a veri- 

table Money Trust and that it rules 


HOW MUCH all our big railroads and industrial 
ayy corporations with an iron hand—or 


“MONEY POWER”? rather, a gold hand. The truth is 
that there is no such Money Trust. 
But there is a “Money Power”; that is, a large number 
of financial institutions that are under the influence of 
two or three tremendously powerful financial groups, and 


when emergency arises, these can usually be counted upon 








ing. abot 3 , co-operative action among most of the city’s 
large. financial ‘organizations. Under normal conditions, 
however,” ‘there is the keenest of rivalry and the intensest 

competition among these groups and among _ individual 
banks and trust companies. 

But that.J. P. Morgan & Co., er Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
or Speyer & Co.,; or George F. Baker and his associates 
lay down. the law to the men in charge of the lead- 
ing business enterprises of the country and constantly tell 
them what they must or must not do, is a delusion, a myth. 
The actual running, the actual operation, the actual man- 
agement of our large business concerns is conducted 
almost solely by their executives. As a matter of fact, 
boards of directors, as a rule, take very little part in the 
direction of activities. Apart from such matters as float- 
ing- big new issues of securities or redeeming or refund- 
ing bond obligations, members of the “Money Power” 
who sit on directorates do not interfere with the freedom 
of the responsible executives. 

Did you notice headlines such as these in the newspapers 
the other day?: “Judge Lovett Denies Bankers Dominate 
Roads: Executives’ Hands Free”; “Morgan Rule of U. S. 
Steel Denied by Gary: Banker Does Not Name Direc- 
tors and Recommend Rubber Stamps.” Judge Lovett, 
testifying before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, made this statement: ‘No board of directors 
or banking firm or group of financiers can manage a large 
railroad system. Only disaster would follow such an 
effort. No board of directors on which I have served has 
tried.” 

Samuel Untermyer, while quizzing Judge Gary before 
the Lockwood Committee in New York, made this state- 
ment: “It is true, nevertheless, that every director ap- 
pointed to the (U. S. Steel) board is nominated by Mr. 
Morgan?” Judge Gary replied in these words: “That is 
not so. I do not consult with Mr. Morgan any more than 
with any other member of the board.” Again, when Mr. 
Untermyer asked Judge Gary, when dealing with the for- 
mation of the Steel Corporation, “You are the late J. P. 
Morgan’s creation, are you not?” Judge Gary came back: 
“Mr. Untermyer, I had a great deal more to do in the 
selection of the directors and the officers than J. P. 
Morgan had. He did not make a single appointment with- 
out consulting me.” Later Judge Gary declared: “During 
the last year Mr. Morgan and I did not agree with respect 
to filling vacancies in the directors. There were three to 
be filled, and I think Mr. Farrell and I had more to do 
with filling these vacancies than Mr. Morgan, and really 
contrary to his judgment.” 

The testimony of Judge Lovett and Judge Gary gives 
a more accurate picture of the status and acts of our bank- 
ing interests than the one usually created in the minds of 
the public. 

x * * 

Feel discouraged? Remember, the goal worth reaching 

isn’t reached casily. 
ko 


Bustnesswise, goodwill spells gold. 
* * * 


Don’t overdo “dignity.” Be natural, be human, be un- 


affected. 
* * * 
be done and then can see that ét is done.. 
That man is of executwe timber who can see what should 
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Nobody appears'to be taking seriously the strike threats 
of the railway workers -whose wages have been ordered 
cut by the majority of the Railway Labor Board. Is 
this complacency fully warranted ? .As there not at least 

a little danger ‘that trouble may 


WILL come? Public opinion was strongly 
eta tl against coal miners whe demanded a 
STRIKE? 20 per cent. wage increase on top of 

the big wages granted them in war 
times. But the. public have been tukewarm.over the 


latest movement to lower the wages of the poorest-paid 
classes of railway employees. Thefé is a growing feeling 
that the lowest-paid workers in various industries: have 
been rather harshly dealt’ with during. the period’ of de- 
pression. Thirty cents ati#iour or lessand. some*railway 
workers are to receive less—surely i$n't a healthy wage for 
heads of families in America: * We fail ati gmmigrant work- 
ers for living in unpleasant surroundings: * But if we pay 
them $15 or little more a*week, how cartwe expect them 
to afford decent living conditions? * 

In view of the well-established fact that the cost of living 
has been tending upwards for some time, and in view of 
the prospect that the trend will continue upwards rather 
than downwards, vigorous opposition to-the latest news an- 
nounced by the Railway Labor Board is not altogether as- 
tonishing. Wall Street never takes threatened or actual 
strikes very seriously ; yet the business men of the country 
would do well to follow railway wage developments closely. 

x * * 


Critecizing, like charity, should begin at home. 
' 4 «= 


There’s something you can achieve without effort: 
fatlure. Nothing else. 
+ * 
Every bit of work done faultlessly is a work of art. 
. 2s * 


Frankly, I have learned, after a good many years of 
close observation in different countries, that the enter- 
prises that prosper most soundly and last longest are those 
run on unimpeachable principles. The individual or con- 
cern that excuses any kind of con- 
duct on the plea that “Business is 
business” may flare up spectacularly 
and appear to prosper inordinately 
for a time. But sooner or later the 
penalty for sharp practices has to be paid. It is gratifying 
to run across large corporations that have prospered by 
following righteous principles. One of the most strikingly 
presented volumes which ever came from a modern press 
has just been prepared by the American Rolling Mill 
Company of Middletown, Ohio, under the title “The First 
Twenty Years.” The chart and compass, so to speak, of 
the company is thus presented on the cover over the sig- 
nature of George M. Verity, the president: 


“‘Armco Spirit’ is a comprehensive vital force which 
finds expression in the practical application of policies 
builded on a platform of Christian principles in which 
selfish purpose has no place.” 


If this enterprise has grown from a most humble be- 
ginning to its present magnitude—its force totals about 
5,000 workers—in twenty years by strict adherence to 
Christian principles and policies, is there not encourage- 
ment for other concerns to adopt and adhere to righteous 
motives and methods in all their activities? 


CAN SUCCESS 
BE ATTAINED 
IN BUSINESS 
UNSELFISHLY? 
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DARN THOSE FLAPPERS! 
Wife—‘Er, don’t forget I’m here, Dearie!” 
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Where there is no law, there is no civilization, no safety, 
no security of home and family. We all need the protec- 
tion of the law. Workers, whether as individuals or as 
unions, are no exception. Some of their leaders have 

striven strenuously to make trade 


LABOR, LIKE unions irresponsible before the 
pin phd OF courts which administer the law of 


TOE THE LINE the land—while, at the same time, 
calling upon the courts to protect 
them whenever it has suited their purpose. These short- 
sighted labor leaders are now raising an extraordinary 
hubbub because the United States Supreme Court has 
unanimously ruled that trade unions are legal entities and 
therefore amenable to law even when not incorporated 
bodies. 

Why labor leaders should object to unions being treated 
on the same basis as other organizations is difficult to 
reason out except in a way not flattering to them. Law- 
abiders do not fear the law. Law-breakers do. Why 
should a combination of one class of citizens be exempt 
from the operations of the law, and all other combinations 
or organizations of citizens be held strictly accountable 
under the law? Surely if a crime is committed by labor 
unions it does not thereby become not a crime. It was 
recently revealed in New York that a contractor was 
ruined by the arbitrary action of certain union workers 
who were at loggerheads with the workers of another 
union, but while Mr. Gompers admitted that this was not 
right, he could offer no more effective or salutary sugges- 
tion than that the law and the courts hold their hands off 
in the hope that some time or other the unions themselves 
might see fit to deal with such condemnable practices! 

Labor unionism cannot attain the place its decent ad- 
herents desire to see it attain unless and until it ceases to 
object to being treated by the law and the courts on the 
same basis as all other citizens and organizations are 
treated. None of us likes to feel that any one class can 
combine to put us under their heels. We don’t like to 
feel that a labor union can destroy our life or our prop- 
erty, or any other life or property, and remain unpunish- 
able by law. When capitalists became insufferably arro- 
gant and dominating and arbitrary and inconsiderate of 
our rights, we went after them and brought them down 
from their high horse. We don’t propose to allow any 
other group or combination to become bigger than the 
law and thus have us at their mercy. 

The only sensible, the only statesmanlike thing for labor 


Two-line 


As soon as the strike is settled and prices reduced, order 
coal. 


* * 2 
Scarctty of labor is not a remote possébility. 
ss 


If the Steel Corporation is legal, why should much 
smaller consolidations be adjudged illegal? 
es 5 


A prediction: Germany will have a severe economic 
upheaval, then swift and impressive recovery. 
. & s 


The December 24, 1921, “Forbes” said: “Would it be 
trresponstbly rash to predict $4.50 for sterling in 1922?” 
That quotation was reached this month. 

* * x 

The tarsff bsll admsttedly is bad, but st was worse taste 

for the Italian Ambassador at Washington to say so. 
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union leaders to do is to incorporate their organizations 
and become law-abiding. Lawlessness would inevitably 
spell their ruin. As a matter of fact, the frenzied opposi- 
tion to incorporation is most unwisely founded. Labor 
unjons, once they accept incorporation, will find them- 
selves more strongly entrenched, in all respects, than 
ever before. Even Samuel Untermyer, who glories 
in unmercifully scalping capitalists, advocates and 
demands this. 


* * * 


Election results in Indiana, Pennsylvania and Iowa 
reflect dissatisfaction with the type of Republican Admin- 
istration now in power. November is looked forward to 
with apprehension by Old Guard Republicans. Dissatis- 

faction with the Washington situa- 


THE TARIFF tion is not astonishing. The 
pe py proposed tariff—or can it now be 
REPUBLICANS described as a proposed tariff ?—is 


admitted even by the staunchest 
supporters of the Administration to be an impossible mon- 
strosity, calculated to increase the cost of almost every- 
thing the public have to buy, and calculated, also, to prevent 
our European debtors from sending us anything on 
account. Washington’s scheming and wobbling and 
hypocrisy over the bonus have disgusted both advocates 
and enemies of the measure, particularly the latter—and 
all indications are that their number is legion. 

The Administration’s attitude towards the League of: 
Nations and the international conferences held in Europe 
has displeased some, while its very different course in 
regard to the Pacific has displeased others. Heavy taxes 
always arouse resentment in peace times. Widespread un- 
employment is also being mentally charged up against 
the Administration by millions of victims, no matter how 
little the Government may be justly held responsible there- 
for. Failure thus far to prosecute war profiteers has not 
increased the popularity of the Administration with the 
rank and file of the people. Nor have the allegations 
against Attorney-General Daugherty. 

From the business man’s point of view, Congress has 
been very inefficiently managed, the Senate having been 
particularly disorganized and unbusinesslike. There has 
been too much pussy-footing, too much wire-pulling, too 
much insincerity, too little courage, straightforwardness 
and dispatch. President Harding would do well to assert 
himself before it is altogether too late. 


Editorials 


A ship subsidy, or American shipping subsides. 
> = 2s 
Congress needs whip-cracking from the White House. 
.. 8 
Prepare for larger business. 
e+» 
If Ford és wise, he won’t try to get to the White House. 
4 * x 
A guess: An international German loan will be ar- 
ranged before very long. 
* *-& 
Many railway and public utility stocks are at attractwe 
prices. 
* * * 
High-grade film must be secured before the public 
will invest heavily nm movie securitées. 
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Beware of Stocks That Are 
Chartered at 10c. Per $1,000! 


When Delaware Makes a Million in Charter Fees and Franchise 
Taxes, “Suckers” Lose a Billion—High Time to Clean Up 


perts leading the hue and cry 

over bucket shops and fraudu- 
lent promotions with proposals for 
various new laws might be likened to 
physicians treating nothing but sur- 
face symptoms, ignoring basic causes 
for maladies and taking no steps to 


Press officials and banking ex- 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


to take action to protect themselves, 
as Delaware does. Of course, not all 
corporations doing business under 
Delaware charters are dishonest. 
But it is a fact that almost without 
exception all dishonest promotions are 
incorporated under Delaware laws. 
For some years leaders of civic 


thought in Delaware have been rather 
apprehensive over the income from 
that source. Legislators and office 
holders have worried, too. But even 
in the reports of the most public spir- 
ited citizens the concern seems to be 
due to a fear that some day the reve- 
nue will fail, possibly by the pas- 


remove them. Not one sug- 
gestion for protecting the 
small investor that has come 
to my attention in recent 
years takes into account the 
activities of the Sovereign 
State of Delaware, second 
smallest member of the 
American Commonwealth 
in point of size, but cer- 
tainly the largest in the 
“blue-sky” business. 

In Delaware, more than 
in any other state, financial 
extremes meet. The very 
name of the state conjures 
up a picture of several vast 
organizations, with millions 
of invested capital, annually 
earning generous profits for 
thousands of investors. And 
so thoroughly is Delaware 
associated with the stability 
of these successful concerns 
that even in the calmly an- 
alytical banking mind the 
state often is looked upon as 
a stronghold of financial 
conservatism, when, as a 
matter of fact, it might be 
called the nation’s bucket 
shop. 

Delaware is the corpora- 
tion mill in which any jail- 
bird can buy a corporate 
name and the right to issue 
any amount of stock, for 
the small fee of ten cents 
per thousand dollars. Issu- 
ance of charters to all sorts 
of fly-by-night promoters is 
a strictly business preposi- 
tion with the Dover legisla- 
tors. It saves money for 
Delaware tax payers. If 
that saving is ‘made at the 
expense of the small inves- 
tor in every other state in 
the Union, Delaware cannot 
be expected to worry, so 
long as the other states fail 














The Birthplace and the Graveyard 


of Spurious Stocks 


OSQUITO exterminators have found 
that the only way to rid the community 
of these persistent little pests is to drain the 
swamps—dry up their breeding places. Can- 
not those who are striving unceasingly to 
drum out promoters of questionable stocks 
find a lesson in this? Delaware is notorious- 
ly the cradle of worthless stocks, because 
promoters find it easier to get a charter in 
Delaware than in any other state in the Union. 
Now that the bucket shops have been run to 
cover, it is high time to give attention to 
the breeding place of spurious securities. 
The corporate mortality of promotions 
under Delaware law often runs up to a billion 
dollars a year. Delaware collects a million 
yearly in charter fees and franchise taxes. 
“When Delaware makes a million,” says Wm. 
A. McGarry, “ ‘suckers’ lose a billion.” 
Thousands of stocks whose birthplace was 
the swamp of the Delaware corporation law 
have found their graveyard in the same place. 
Here is a list of only a few defunct Dela- 
ware corporations, which may serve as a 
sample of the pages that might be printed: 


Name Capitalization 
El Portiss Gold Mining Co........ $5,000. 
Capital Gold Mining Co.......... 2,000,000 


(The mine ‘near Washington later known 
as canress Co., and Great Falls 
0. 


Manitawney Bessemer Ore Co..... 2,500,000 
Manitawney Bessemer R. R. Co.. 2,500,000 
National Public Utilities Corp.... 2,000,000 
EE MOEN, i ha cedae sh binhentabes 5,000 
Fort Miffing Shipbuilding Corp.... 10,000,000 
Peruvian Potash Corp.........<.. 5,000,000 
Auto Bankers’ Association.......... 500,000 
Magnate Copper ........sscccesecs 5,000,000 
Be Se CE ok oin cs cascs p0kccn 2,000,000 
Safety Impulse Starter Co........ 1,000,000 
Remington Phonograph Co....... 5,000,000 
Columbia Gold Mining & Dredging 

SR ck cack anc sams cena ceo. 1,000,000 
International Lumber & Devel- 

GR NBs one SoS Eins vals ants 6,000,000 
Mexican Plantation Corp......... 2,000,000 
International Window Glass 

BE AA Fob iv ocadkdukwasdet tous 2,000,000 
United Public Utilities Co....... - 500,000 
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sage of protective meas- 
ures in other states. The 
attitude of such citizens is 
not openly cynical; it seems 
rather unconscious of the 
harm that is being done. 
Yet the dullest mind ac- 
quainted with Delaware’s 
finances cannot be unaware 
that a large proportion of 
the charters issued are 
taken by men whose sole 
purpose is to defraud. 

In 1921, Delaware au- 
thorized 4,568 charters, for 
which it received in fees 
$585,932.82. At the rate 
of ten cents per thousand 
dollars that sum would mean 
that Delaware authorized 
a capitalization total of 
about $5,859,000,000 ma 
single year. Delaware has 
also a franchise tax under 
which the state collects a 
small amount of the profits 
of each corporation that 
manages to keep going. In 
1921, the state’s income 
from that source alone was 
$610,271.68. Thus the total 
income to Delaware was 
$1,196,204.50, from  cor- 
porations alone. In 1919, 
the corporation business 
was even better, and Dela- 
ware collected $1,051,589.- 
14 from new charters alone, 
and $228,834.19 from the 
franchise tax. 

The public is, perhaps, 
familiar with some of the 
recent developments for the 
civic reclamation of Dela- 
ware. One such movement 
was known as the “Clearing 
House. of the Delaware 
State Program.” Its re- 
ports may be considered as 
semi-official, and their ac- 
curacy has not been ques- 
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tioned to my knowledge. In February, 
1920, the Clearing House published 
a booklet entitled “What Delaware 
Makes and Spends,” in which ap- 
peared the following: 

“In 1919 the revenue from corpo- 

rations alone very nearly approached 
the total General Fund receipts for 
either the year 1917, or 1918. 
In the year 1919, 4,776 new compa- 
nies were incorporated. In 1900 there 
were 193; in 1902, 1,407; and so on 
with progressive increase.” 

That pamphlet and a copy of the 
General Corporation Laws of the 
State of Delaware, publication of 
which was authorized by the state as- 
sembly, April 2, 1917, furnish author- 
ity for the figures on the cost of 
incorporation. It should be pointed 
out that the rate of ten cents a thou- 
sand, or $100 for each million dollars 
of authorized capital stock, is charged 
only for the first two million dollars. 
After that it is cheaper; it becomes 
five cents a thousand dollars, or fifty 
dollars a billion. There are, of course, 
minor fees of $2 and up for certifica- 
tions and for copying, filing, and 
indexing. 

The franchise tax is one of the 
most remarkable features of the 
whole business. It is imposed only 
on corporations having less than 50 
per cent. of their capital stock in- 
vested in business carried on within 
the state of Delaware. With some 
special exceptions, these corporations 
pay an annual tax of $5 if the amount 
of authorized capital does not exceed 
$25,000, up to $50 for capitalization 
of from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and 
$25 on each extra million dollars or 
part thereof. 


Many Charters Forfeited 


“No other source of the state’s 
revenue has been so critically dis- 
cussed, inside the state and outside, 
as the corporation revenue,” says the 
report referred to above. “Favorable 
provisions of the corporation law of 
Delaware result in the incorporation 
here of many new companies repre- 
senting interests outside the state. 
Although the number varies from 
year to year, still, as the revenue 
shows, the tendency has been in- 
dubitably toward increase, both in the 
number of corporations and in the 
amount of capital. 

“*But each year, also,’ the state 
treasurer pointed out in 1906, ‘a num- 
ber of corporations allow their char- 
ters to become forfeited, many 
without making a single payment 
upon the annual franchise tax assessed 
against them.’ Those that do not pay 
for two years are ‘proclaimed’ out 
of existence by the Governor. There 
were approximately 1,500 corpora- 
tions whose charters became void in 
March, 1919. That is the largest an- 
ual total to date, but the total for 
some years past has frequently ex- 


ceeded 1,000,” declares the report. 

The report naively holds—and bear 
in mind that it is the work of public 
spirited citizens—that in every case 
of a proclaimed corporation there has 
been a “two-year loss to the state” 
of the franchise tax. It ignores the 
obvious fact that the corporations 
thus thrown solemnly out of existence 
have already finished swindling the 
public in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred. Most swindling promotions 
incorporate for one million dollars. 
The fact that they have failed to pay 
a franchise tax is fairly good evidence 
that all the stock has been sold and 
the promoters are ready for the next 
scheme. 

Estimated on the basis of the of ft- 
cial figures, the corporate mortalities 
of promotions under Delaware law 
run up to a billion dollars a vear. 
When Delaware makes a million, 
“suckers” lose a billion. 


Why They Go to Delaware 


Again and again the same incorpo- 
rators, having sold out a million in a 
fake gold mine, come back through 
chartering companies under different 
names, with new swindles. 

Even the method used by Delaware 
to collect the franchise taxes that have 
become delinquent smack of the 
bucket shop and the wildcat promo- 
tion. The attorney general is em- 
powered to employ special deputies, 
who receive 33 1/3 per cent. of the 
amount they succeed in collecting. 
Needless to say, the collections are 
very low. 

It has been pointed out by various 
authorities in Delaware that a Federal 
corporation law would stamp out the 
million-dollar-a-year income now ob- 
tained from the sale cf charters, but 
in the absence of such a law the busi- 
ness goes merrily on. Governor John 
G. Townsend remarked in his inau- 
gural message in 1909 that “if many 
states should enact a law similar to 
ours, it would mean a great reduction 
in the revenue received by us.” There 
is offic 1 admission of what Dela- 
ware is doing. 

On its face the choice of Delaware 
for so many new promotions created 
to do business in other states is sus- 
picious. One is naturally anxious to 
know why. The reasons why that 
choice is made are legion. But in the 
case of dishonest promoters thev all 
simmer down to the fact that a Dela- 
ware charter is almost without a limit 
in the powers it confers, by contrast 
with limitations imposed in other 
states. Also, it is cheap. In nearly 
all other states incorporators are re- 
quired to state specifically the kind of 
business they intend to conduct. 
Charters are issued for that business 
and for nothing else. Lines are 
sharply drawn. Reports of various 
kinds are required that are not neces- 
sary in ‘Delaware, and other means 
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too numerous to list are established to 
protect the investing public. 

Other states, of course, have laws 
relating to foreign corporations. But 
the wave of swindling apparent of 
late is proof positive that New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other large and 
prosperous states have failed ade- 
quately to protect themselves from 
Delaware charters. If they had, thou- 
sands of promotions now being sold 
openly in New York, Philadelphia, 
and even in Chicago, which has some 
protection from the Illinois blue sky 
law, would have been driven out of 
business, or could never have started. 

So long as stocks in such promo- 
tions are available for sale under the 
rights and powers conferred in a 
Delaware charter, any attempt to stop 
the swindling of the public by laws 
regulating bucket shops and new secu- 
rity flotations is only a partial and 
temporary setback to the dishonest 
promoter. 4 

Proof may be found everywhere 
that many of the Delaware promo- 
tions were conceived in fraud, and 
that charters were sought merely as 
a protection to the promoters. Chart- 
ers have been issued, through a chart- 
ering company, to ex-convicts, au- 
thorizing the sale of stock in a fake 
gold mine that had been sold prev- 
iously under a half-dozen corporate 
names. It was, and is, one of those 
mines from which about $3 worth of 
gold may be extracted for each ex- 
penditure of $20, or thereabouts. As 
soon as the earlier swindlers sold out 
they decamped, moving on to a new 
feld. In due time their corporation 
was proclaimed out of existence with 
all the majesty of Delaware. The 
project was then ripe for promotion 
by a new group of swindlers. 


Show-Window Promotions 


A large number of the promotions 
legalized by Delaware are never listed 
on any exchange. No effort is made 
so to list them. They are created for 
sale by the familiar show-window 
system, a little here and there, with 
barkers at the door and large posters 
announcing this or that “revolution- 
ary” discovery or invention. Very 
little is heard of them when they fail. 
The million-dollar bucket shop crash 
attracts attention and brings a flood 
of statistics showing the annual Iesses 
to investors by that form of swindle. 
But, in the meantime, the show-win- 
dow promotions go on undisturbed. 
They make no pretense of giving any- 
thing to the investor after the stock 
is sold. The promoters simply move 
along, leaving the investors to “hold 
the bag.” It is generally a year or 
two before the stockholders become 
suspicious. Then they learn that they 
had nothing, and in due time that 
their corporation has been declared 
officially dead by the state that legal- 
ized it in the first place. 





Why Steger Piano Co. Never 
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Has Labor Irouble 


How Charles E. Byrne Inspires Men to Work for the Business as 
if it Were Their Own—Steger Town One Happy Home 


makes himself valuable to his 
employer.” 

With the above as his motto, 
Charles E. Byrne started out ten 
years ago to get himself a job. 
Answering a “blind ad,” in a Chica- 
go newspaper, he found a job at $25 
a week. Now, at the age of 35, he 
is secretary-treasurer and a member 
of the board of the largest piano 
manufacturing concern in the world. 
He is also president of a util- 
ity corporation. And he is 
called “my right arm,” by C. 
G. Steger, president of Steger 
& Sons Piano Manufacturing 
Co., who employed the young 
man who now occupies the 
same office he entered ten 
years ago in quest of a job. 

“Find a table in the outer 
office and make your own job,” 
was all Mr. Steger told young 
Byrne, who was engaged for 
the advertising department. 
That suited Byrne toa dot. It 
gave him an opportunity to 
show his initiative and to put 
into practice the slogan he had 
adopted as his guide. To this 
young business man with a de- 
termination to make his mark 
in the world, the best word in 
the English language was 
“valuable.” One of the first 
pieces of advertising copy he 
prepared contained this slogan: 
“If. it’s a Steger, it’s the most 
valuable piano in the world.” 
That was the keynote of his, 
career. He not only “sold”, 
himself to his employer on his 
“value,” but he sold Steger 
pianos on their “value.” 

Byrne’s forcefulness, earnestness 
and evident determination to win 
whatever he undertook, got him on 
the payroll and has kept him there. 
_ “When Byrne came into my office 
in response to the advertisement,” 
said Mr. Steger, “he sat opposite me 
at my desk and one of the first things 
that impressed me was that this 
young fellow shook his index finger 
at me every time he wished to empha- 
size a point. It was a finger full of 
bullets that hit the mark, and he has 
deen successfully shaking that finger 
in the same way for ten years.” 
Not only did Byrne live up to the 


Y OU, can’t hold back a man who 


By George A. King 


motto he adopted early in his career, 
but he succeeded in getting the idea 
over to the other employees in the of- 
fice and factory. Such signs as the fol- 
lowing are to be found in the business 
offices in Chicago and the big fac- 
tories at Steger, Illinois: 


Better Work Means More Orders: 
More Orders Mean More Work 


Work for the Business as if 


It Were Your Own 





CHARLES E. BYRNE 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Steger & Sons Piano 


Manufacturing Company 


While young Byrne was “making 
a job” for himself, as he was told he 
would have to do, he was improving 
himself at night. Believing that 
every good business man should have 
a knowledge of law, he spent his 
evenings with Blackstone and other 
legal tomes, and finally was admitted 
to the bar. When he found that his 
job was to be as big as he made it, 
Byrne shouldered more responsibility 
month after month, and the more he 
shouldered the more Mr. Steger gave 
him, because the head of the company 
is a great believer in giving an em- 
ployee all the responsibility he can 
Byrne ran the advertising 


assume. 





department for months at a time, in- 
cidentally editing the “Steger Jour- 
nal,” without ever seeing Mr. Steger. 
He demonstrated to the entire satis- 
faction of his employer that he could 
meet critical situations and overcome 
them successfully, 

He was always on the lookout for 
ideas ; he even picked them up when 
he went to the theater for recreation. 
Not only is he an advertising man, a 
good salesman, and a lawyer, but he 
is a real human being and a 
firm believer in the human 
equation as applied to business. 
He talks with the men when 
he visits the factories at Ste- 
ger, listens to their troubles, 
and offers them help and ad- 
vice. He knows that the co- 
operation of every man is nec- 
essary for success. 


He has worked wonders in 
building up the morale of the 
organization both in the office 
and at the factories. He holds 
regular factory and sales con- 
ferences, and, like his pace- 
maker, C. G. Steger, welcomes 
the suggestions of an office 
boy as he does those of the 
highest executives in the com- 
pany. The spirit of perfect 
co-operation pervades the en- 
tire atmosphere. Every man 
knows that he may go to Mr. 
Byrne at any time with his 
troubles, as well as with sug- 
gestions for the betterment of 
the organization. At least 
once a week he makes a trip to 
the big factories, which are 
located where the Lincoln and 
Dixie highways meet, at 
Steger, Illinois. He keeps in close 
personal touch with every department 
and his mastery of detail is a marvel 
to every one in the concern. 

A trip through the Steger plant . 
reveals an unusual type of employees. 
They are not automatons. They have 
the “Steger spirit,” and most of them 
are studiously inclined. They are 
readers and thinkers; and young 
Byrne is largely responsible for this. 
He always impressed upon the work- 
ers the value of improving themselves, 
as he did himself. He also has in- 
stilled in them absolute loyalty. 

There never is labor trouble at the 
Steger plant, where more than 30,000 


‘ 
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pianos are produced every year. 

Strengthening the morale of 
the working organization by 
close personal touch and sincere 
interest in the progress of all 
the employees is one of the out- 
standing features of the Steger 
institution, which has resulted 
in the highest standard of work- 
manship and excellent team- 
work. The human element is 
strong in all the men in official 
positions, and the employees 
take a keen personal interest in 
their work in consequence of 
this genuine spirit of co-opera- 
tion. That was one of the first 
things which impressed the 
writer in his trip through the 
factories. 

The town of Steger, twenty- 
nine miles from Chicago—a 
model of ‘its kind—founded by 
the late John V. Steger, is like 








Success Maxims of 
Charles E. Byrne 


Make your own job. 
* * * 
Work for a business as if it were your 


own. 


* * *& 


You can’t hold back a man who makes 


himself valuable to his employer. 
* * * 


Better work means more orders; more 


orders mean more work. 
* * * 


Assume all the responsibility you can 


shoulder. 
x * * 


Men who will not help themselves will 


not help your business. 
= © 


Fairness, service, courtesy and integrity 
are the four vital factors in all businesses— 
large or small. 


to rise with the Steger concern 
and saved a little money, he had 
an eye on his financial standing. 
He never took a step in the field 
of finance without consulting 
the bank; he kept the officials 
in constant touch with every- 
thing he did in an investment 
way. He made it a point not 
only to acquaint the bank with 
his personal financial matters, 
but in the course of casual con- 
versation apprised them of his 
business methods. He let them 
know he was aleve all the time. 
When Mr. Steger became presi- 
dent of the company and the 
question of his successor as sec- 
retary-treasurer was being dis- 
cussed, the bankers endorsed the 
appointment of Byrne. 

To progress, which is the key- 
note of life, Byrne keeps in 
close touch with banks, news- 














one happy home. The 1,500 
acres of land were bought origi- 
nally by the Stegers, and to-day the 
majority of the workers in the Steger 
factories own their own homes, built 
by the company and sold at cost on 
easy terms. The 
workers are commodious and moder, 
and the air of progressiveness is 
found everywhere in the little city, in 
which there are 1,000 of these homes. 
The workmen participate in the man- 
agement of municipal affairs; they 
are part and parcel of the community. 
The school system, fire department, 
and other branches of the town 
government are highly efficient, and 
the members of the fire force are 
chiefly employees of the Steger fac- 
tories. For fire protection—to safe- 
guard its plants and the homes of 
employees—the Steger company has 
spent more than a quarter of a million 
dollars. 


Encourage Study 


The employees are_ provided 
with all the latest magazines and 
periodicals, especially those dealing 
with scientific subjects, lumber, ven- 
eers, leather and the various other 
materials used in the manufacture of 
musical instruments. This helps the 
efficiency and production of the plants 
by keeping the workers on the alert 
for the latest and best ideas. Ath- 
letics also are encouraged, and the 
women workers, as well as the men, 
have their indoor baseball and basket 
ball teams. 

The Steger institution is also deep- 
ly interested in the development of 
music in industry, and sells many 
pianos and phonographs to the musi- 
cal organizations of manufacturing 
concerns in other industries. Both 
Mr. Steger and Mr. Byrne encourage 
the study of music by their employees, 
many of whom are excellent musi- 
cians. In the plant are a band, or- 


homes of the. 


chestra, glee club, and singing so- 
cieties. And they are strong advo- 
cates of music in industry as a potent 
factor-in-promotifg efficiency, break- 
ing’ the monotony of the day, lending 
a social interest, and giving oppor- 
tunity for the expression of individ- 
ual talent. It also makes for better 
acquaintance and closer friendships. 

“Always keep two laps ahead of 
your competitors,” is another of 
Charles E. Byrne’s success slogans. 
There is not much real competition, 
he declares. Few men really try to 
improve themselves. 


“If men will not help themselves,” 
said Mr. Byrne, “they will not help 
your business. You must watch de- 
tails and study your competitors. You 
must work for the business as if it 
were your own, and always try to 
help the other fellow—whether he is 
one of the employees or a dealer who 
is selling your merchandise.” 


Byrne always looks ahead. He 
started out that way. As he began 








papers, piano merchants, law- 
yers, musicians and advertising 
men. No avenue of endeavor is 
bverlooked by “Steger’s right arm.” 


In addition to being secretary-treas- 
urer of the Steger company, Charles 
E. Byrne is a member of the board 
of directors, president of the Inter- 
County Utility & Service Company, 
of Steger, Illinois, and is active in 
various other interests affiliated with 
the Steger institution. 


But this successful young business 
man is not all business. He believes 
inthe adage that “all-work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Along with 
swimming and golf, one of his profit- 
able pastimes is writing lyrics and 
composing melodies. When I asked 
him at the conclusion of the interview, 
how he had managed to progress so 
rapidly he replied: “I was fortunate 
in finding the opportunity to work 
for a pace-maker—C. G. Steger. He 
is my ideal of a business man. I 


tried to keep up with the pace he set 
for me. Consequently the credit for 
my success belongs to him.” 











Section of grand piano manufacturing room of Steger & Sons Piano Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Steger, Ill., showing the well lighted building and airy accommodations 
for the workers, which is typical of all departments in the factories 














Tips for Advertisers 






Seven Practical Ways to Double the Value of Your Advertising 
—How to Follow it Up and Make the Most of It 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights Reserved) 


ERE, in this last Tip, we come 
H to the reason why so many 

well-written advertisements 
fail to make a profit. They were 
not USED to the full by the advertiser 
himself. Often, an advertisement, 
standing alone and without any fol- 
low-up, will do wonders; but it is 
too much to expect an advertisement 
to carry the whole burden of sales- 
manship. 

Too often, a firm makes 


with the shop; so that many of the 
people who saw it in the paper will 
also see it in the window. Have a 
two-inch frame, and paint it a dark 
red if you are selling ironmongery 
or groceries, or a gray-green if you 
are selling drapery or clothing. At 
the top of the frame print—“Our 
Advertisement Today.” 

(2) Cut out a number of copies 
of the advertisement and post, with 


firm is creating a demand for the 
goods. 

(5) Every manufacturer should 
post up his advertisements in the fac- 
tory, too, to show his employees what 
he is saying about the quality of the 
goods. Recently, on a visit to Mack- 
intosh’s great fudge factory in Hali- 
fax, I saw three full-page advertise- 
ments posted up on a bulletin board, 
with this sign above them—‘“This Is 

What We Claim Our Fudge 








up its mind to spend $5,000 
on a big bang of an adver- 
tisement. It does so. There 
is a sudden loud noise and 
then—dead silence. Nothing 
much has happened. And 
sver afterwards that firm says, 
“Advertising is a failure.” 

This is not fair to adver- 
tising, nor to advertising 
agencies. The firm itself was 
to blame, not the principle of 
publicity. 

Many firms make this mis- 
take for the simple reason that 
it is easier to SPEND than to 
PLAN. 

Bang does $5,000, and the 
managing director writes his 
name to the check with a sav- 
age jest at the whole advertis- 








| IS EASIER to spend than to 
plan. Too often a firm makes up 
its mind to spend $5,000 on a big 
bang of an advertisement. There is a 
sudden loud noise and then—dead 
silence. 


HEY use their advertisement as a 
rocket, not as a lighthouse. 


you want advertising to do its 


F 
I best for you, you must treat it 
fairly. You must do it well. You 


must prepare for the advertising and 


- you must complete the job—and 


make the most of it. 


to Be.” Such a display in the 
factory will help to educate the 
workers to improve the qual- 
ity, and it will do much to 
create a company feeling and 
a pride of workmanship. 

(6) Every full-page ad- 
vertisement should have at 
least two quarter-pages as fol- 
Ow-ups, on the two succeed- 
ing days. Many people need 
to be told a fact two or three 
times, before they act on it. 
Usually, the first advertise- 
ment of a series does not pull 
as well as the second or third. 
So, to do the full-page justice, 
it should be followed up by 
several quarters, which would 
be more forcible and more 
condensed, and which would 














ing profession. But he used 
his advertisement as a ROCKET, 
not as a LIGHTHOUSE—and it serves 
him right. He went into the adver- 
tising game as an amateur, and, 
naturally, he lost. : 

If you want advertising to do its 
best for you, you must treat it fair- 
ly. You must do it well. You must 
prepare for the advertising and you 
must complete the job. : 

The art of publicity is very like 
the art of music. If you buy a piano, 
you do not expect it to play itself. 
If you buy a Broadwood and then 
allow one of your kiddies to bang 
rag-time trash on it, you do not blame 
the Broadwood. To make good 
music, there must be the right piano 
and a skilled player and a silent, ap- 
preciative audience; and so it is in 
advertising. You must give your ad- 
vertisement a fair chance to do its 
best. 

Here, for instance, are seven prac- 
tical ways in which you can easily 
DOUBLE the value of your advertis- 


Ing: 

(1) Whenever you use a large 
advertisement, frame it and show it 
in your shop-window. Link it up 


your compliments, to your best regu- 
lar customers. If you wish, you may 
even send them a personal letter, in 
which you can make a special offer 
to reserve any article, if requested to 
do so by telephone. 


(3) Give a copy of the advertise- 
ment to every shop assistant. Do 
this for two reasons—to prepare them 
to serve the customers more quickly ; 
and to teach them to have a keener 
interest in what they are selling. 
Use your advertisements for staff 
training purposes. What could be 
more practical and effective? It 
might even be a good plan to offer 
a small “sold-out bonus” to any shop 
assistant who gets rid of all the goods 
advertised, if she does so in one day. 

There should be team play between 
the advertisement and the shop as- 
sistants. Each should refer to the 
other. 


(4) When a manufacturing firm 
advertises, a copy of the advertise- 
ment should be sent to every salesman 
on the road. He, in turn, can show 
it to his customers, to prove that his 


urge readers to act at once. 
(7) Keep a record of re- 
sults, per advertisement and per med- 
ium. This will enable you to weed 
out the ineffective advertisements and 
the ineffective mediums. Whenever 
you hit upon a profitable advertise- 
ment, use it over and over again. It 
is quite possible that a single adver- 
tisement, used persistently, may make 
a man’s fortune. Don’t have new 
advertisements just for the sake of 
the novelty, or because artists must 
live. Follow the resutts. There 
are many papers and magazines that 
are of very little value, either because 
their circulation is too small for the 
advertising rate; or because their 
readers are indifferent. These should 
be cut out, as the first purpose of 
advertising is not to give doles but 
to make profits. All publicity is good 
in a degree, and has a cumulative ef- 
fect; but every large advertisement 
should be KEYED and should contain 
@ SPECIAL OFFER of some sort; so that 
there can be a certain amount of im- 
mediate results that can be recorded. 
In these seven ways, and many 
others, you can make the most of an 
(Continued on page 280) 
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Should Business Arbitrate 


or Go to Lawr 


Nation-Wide Adoption of Tribunals of Justice Would End 
Wasteful Litigation—New Law Makes Decisions Binding 


are coming around to the reali- 

zation that lawmaking may be 
carried too far and that there must be 
a limit, some time, to litigation. 
Otherwise, with the courts cluttered 
up with civil actions of all descrip- 
tions and the legislatures enacting 
new laws as the bases of new «.ctions, 
there are some who are in- 
clined to doubt whether justice 
will be attainable at all in the 
course of a few more years. 

Laws enacted as a curb on 

the transgressions of our an- 
cestors are still with us. 
Statute books contain such an- 
tiquated absurdities as the law 
in Pennsylvania which makes 
it a misdemeanor for a suitor 
to leave a box of candy on the 
door-step of his financée’s 
home. And, under another 
Pennsylvania law, construed 
literally, a man must drop his 
gun and run if he encounters 
a bear during certain months, 
for no provision is made for 
killing it in self defense. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

Discourage litigation. Per- 
suade your neighbors to 
compromise whenever you 
can. Point out to them how 
the nominal winner is often 

a real loser—in fees, expense, 

and waste of time. As a 

peacemaker, the lawyer has 

a superior opportunity of 

being a good man. 

With the expensive legal as- 
sistance required, and _ the 
heavier toll in time and patience con- 
sumed, with the annoyances and 
irritation resulting from delays, ap- 
peals, new trials, and what not, 
litigation is costing American business 
a pretty penny. To compute that 
cost would be as difficult as any of 
the twelve celebrated labors performed 
by Hercules. 

The congestion of the court calen- 
dars is fast becoming intolerable. 

There were 21,380 cases pending in 
the Supreme Court of New York 
County on December 31, 1921, about 
three times as many as the court nor- 
mally can handle in the course of a 
year. Many, if not most of them, 
represented disputes involving corpor- 


| vate the judges and lawyers 











By Joseph F. Doberty 


ations and business men. In many 
instances the issues were merely ques- 
tions of fact or of trade custom which 
could be settled without recourse to 
law. 

These trivial matters are eventu- 
ally brought to trial. A doubtful 
victory for someone culminates two, 
three, and even ten and twelve years 





JUDGE MOSES H. GROSSMAN 


Father of the idea and founder of the Arbitration 
Society of America. 


of litigation. During that time each 
of the parties gives less attention to 
business and his family and concen- 
trates on the task of winning a van- 
tage over the other fellow. <A 
judgment, if pronounced, may not be 
enforceable; damages, if awarded, 
may not be collectable. 

Does it pay? 

We need a short cut to a simple 
and effective justice unfettered by red 
tape. In the matter of speedy justice, 
we are far behind Europe. We have, 
for instance, no court like the Small 


Debt Court of Scotland, which is. 


economical of time. and money and 
whose decisions are final. More than 
50,000 judgments are pronounced an- 





nually in that court, such dispatch 
being due largely to the absence of 
the technical rules of pleading and 
rules of evidence. 

We lack also the preventive ma- 
chinery of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark where boards of conciliation are 
established in all districts, and where 
an action in the regular courts cannot 
be brought, unless settlement 

has first been attempted 
through conciliation. 

Statistics show that 80 per 
cent. of the cases submitted to 
the boards of conciliation are 
settled speedily and satisfac- 
torily, demonstrating that when 
honest men with honest differ- 
ences get together, misunder- 
standing melts away. Thus 
the regular courts of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark are able 
to dispose readily of the cases 
admitted to trial and matters 
that are clearly illegal or con- 
trary to public policy are 
handled with dispatch. 

Arbitration is cited as the 
probable solution of the prob- 
lem of litigation in America. 
It has been tried with varying 
success and sometimes without 
success at all. But, until two 
years ago, when a new and ef- 
fective arbitration act was put 
on the statute book in New 
York State, either party to an 
arbitration could withdraw at 
any time, and, when a contract 
stated that disagreements 
should be referred to arbitra- 
tion, only those matters which 
were incidental to the contract could 
be submitted. Business men and law- 
yers were rather reluctant, therefore, 
to arbitrate, realizing that the proceed- 
ings might be upset at any moment by 
a withdrawal of the other disputant. 

Arbitration, as applied in commer- 
cial disputes in Chicago through the 
medium of the Trade Court estab- 
lished by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce about a year ago, greatly 
improved the situation. But in the 
light of a newer development in arbi- 
tration in New York City, which will 
be extended throughout the United 
States, particularly to trade and com- 
mercial disputes, the Chicago tribunal 
also is lacking in the one essential 
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thing—the most essential thing—ab- 
solute finality of decisions. 

The Illinois Arbitration and 
Awards act provides that the conclu- 
sions of arbitrators as to matters of 
fact are binding, but questions of law 
may be reviewed by a court of law 
selected by the parties, and an appeal 
may be made to the Appellate or Su- 
preme Court. Under the New York 
law, enacted in 1920, arbitration is 
made irrevocable, once it is resorted 
to, and the decisions are made abso- 
lutely binding and final. Under that 
law a new Tribunal of Justice has 
just been set up in New York City 
under the auspices of the Arbitration 
Society of America. 

It goes several steps further than 
the Chicago court or any other court 
of arbitration ever established. Any 
kind of dispute, except crim- 


% 


equipment and for services in secur- 
ing arbitrators and conducting the 
hearings. The fact is guaranteed by 
the corporate character of the Society. 
Since the Tribunal is a “Membership 
Corporation,” under the law, none of 
its officers, directors, or members can 
profit through its operation. It is a 
public institution, designed to confer 
its benefits on the public at large, and 
all of the people will share in its bene- 
fits on equal terms. 

One of the most important claims 
for the new Tribunal is that legal 
talent, while it may be availed of, will 
not be be compulsory. The strict 
technical rules of evidence to exclude 
testimony as “irrelevant, immaterial 
and incompetent” will not prevail. 
Each disputant will tell his story in 
his own way, and the arbitrator, ex- 
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ciety of America. Many of the 
ablest lawyers, judges, and business 
men are co-operating with him. 

Judge Grossman was one of the 
first to sense the possibilities of the 
arbitration statute of New York 
State when adopted in 1920; prob- 
ably the first to resort to it, and most 
certainly, the first to lay definite 
plans for bringing about its general 
use in civil disputes and commercial 
controversies. 

Years of practice before the bar 
and on the bench convinced Judge 
Grossman that, in the welter of rules 
governing the operation of the courts, 
we have almost lost sight of the goal 
we have in mind—justice. 

“The law’s delays result in injus- 
tice,” says Judge Grossman. “Human 
memory is weak. Three years after 

a transaction, a man, no matter 








inal and divorce matters, may 
be considered and settlement 
determined by arbitrators sel- 
ected by the disputants them- 
selves, or by the Tribunal, if 
the disputants so desire. The 
arbitrators are allowed much 
greater latitude than judges in 
conducting investigations and 
deciding the merit of a case. 
The controversies may be de- 
cided on the simple basis of 
fact and truth. They will be 
decided by practical men, for 
those who will sit as arbitra- 
trors in the New York: 
Tribunal will be men who 
stand at the top of their fields 
for integrity and special knowl- 
edge. 

The decisions of the arbitra- 
trors cannot be reviewed by 
the regular courts in the ab- 
sence of corruption, mal- 








What Judge Grossman Says 
About Short-Cut to Justice 


HE LAW’S DELAYS result in in- 

justice,” says Judge Moses 
Grossman, founder of the Arbitration 
Society of America. “Human memory is 
weak. Three years after a transaction, a 
man, no matter how honest, cannot pres- 
ent a truthful narrative of all the tacts 
and circumstances as they occurred. 


E WILL not only relieve the pres- 

ent congestion of the calendars of 
the courts, but we will make congestions 
impossible in the future, because of thie 
establishment of this new Tribunal. Into 
it will be diverted such cases as involve 
mere issues of fact, issues which men who 
will sit in this Tribunal are at least as well 
qualified—and ofttimes better qualified— 
to solve as are the juries that’sit in our 
courts of law.” 


H. 


how honest, cannot present a 
truthful narrative of all of the 
facts and circumstances as they 
occurred. 

“We will not only relieve 
the present congestion of the 
calendars of the courts, but we 
will make congestions impos- 
sible in the future, because of 
the establishment of this new 
Tribunal. Into it will be di- 
verted such cases as involve 
mere issues of fact, issues 
which men who will sit in this 
Tribunal are at least as well 
qualified—and ofttimes better 
qualified—to solve as are the 
juries that sit in our courts of 
law.” 

Justice Charles L. Guy, of 
the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, has warmly 
commended the new Tribunal 
as of “the utmost benefit to 
business men who cannot af- 











feasance or misconduct. These 





may seem to offer an 
embarrassing number of optional 
avenues of appeal. That is a delu- 
sion. The track ahead will disappear 
as a litigant attempts to advance along 
it. There will be no appeal. 

The inexorable quality of justice, 
which the new Tribunal is empowered 
to administer, will attract many liti- 
gants with honest differences and 
honest purpose who want speedy de- 
termination at a minimum cost. 
Disputes involving contracts, such as 
building trade contracts which speci- 
fy that any misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement shall be adjusted by 
arbitration under the Arbitration 
Society of America, will automatically 
be referred to this new Tribunal; and 
wide-awake merchants and business 
men will henceforth incorporate that 
provision in future agreements. The 
results of this will be relief from con- 
gestion on court calendars and an 
enormous saving of time, patience, 
and money for American business. 

The costs of the Tribunal will be 
trivial, as only a small charge will be 
made for the use of court rooms 1nd 


ercising common sense, will know 
what to consider and what to reject. 

Where the issue is a question of 
trade or custom or practice, no high- 
priced experts need be summoned as 
witnesses. In a court of law each 


_ ford to have their time and 
their patience exhausted in litigation.” 
Former Secretary of Commerce 


Redfield says: 


“I have repeatedly seen the rights 


of men and women infringed, often 


unconsciously but always hopelessly, 





litigant would naturally employ ex- 
perts, with the inevitable result—a 
jury hopelessly confused. All the 
world knows what “expert testimony” 
costs; what it breeds of confusion in 
the minds of the jury, and how it mili- 
tates against the administration of 
real justice. 

A trade custom may, for example, 
be determined by the simple expedient 
on the arbitrator’s part of writing, say 
thirty letters, to as many prominent 
members of the trade, asking for the 
desired information. This would cost 
only sixty cents in postage, but it 
would establish the truth beyond ques- 
tion. 

Judge Moses H. Grossman, 
head of the law firm of House, Gross- 
man & Vorhaus, of 115 Broadway, 
New York, is the father of the idea 
and founder of the Arbitration So- 





by the corporation or the employer or 
others, sometimes by the city itself, 
as I have seen the Government 
trample over the rights of the citi- 
zens at times. There isn’t any ques- 
tion that there lies a deep-seated 
wrong. I hope that through this or 
something out of this there may come 
the opportunity for the poorest man 
who requires justice seriously, quick- 
ly and cheaply.” 

Judge Julian W. Mack says: 

“In the line of commercial arbitra- 
tion the business man, expert in 
particular fields, can bring his real 
business knowledge and commercial 
sense into play. There, with the con- 
fidence of both sides, he is at least as 
well fitted—perhaps better fitted in 
most cases—as a judge to render a de- 
cision satisfactory to both sides, if 
such a thing is possible.” 
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Cyrus L. Sulzberger comments as 
follows: 

“I have in mind a dispute involv- 
ing a contract which was settled by 
arbitration. It took a day and one- 
half to try and about one minute and 
a half to reach a decision. I have a 
case in court arising out of a contract 
in 1918. It was tried about a year and 
a half ago. I got a verdict in the 
Supreme Court. It went on appeal 
to the Appellate Term about four 
weeks ago. I suppose the judgment 
will be satisfied about the time my 
grandchildren will be ready to enjoy 
2” 

Justice Guy and former Secretary 
Redfield are serving with Judge 
Grossman on the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Arbitration Society of 
America, along with such other em- 
inent men as Chief Justice Frederick 
Kernochan of the Court of Special 
Sessions, and Ex-Presiding Justice 
Almet F. Jenks of the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court; 
Emerson McMillin, president, Ameri- 
can Light & Traction Company; 
Ex-Supreme Court Justice and 
United States Senator James A. 
O’Gorman; Jules S. Bache, banker ; 
Robert Grier Cooke, president, Fifth 
Avenue Association; Franklin Simon, 
merchant; Horace De Lisser, presi- 
dent, Broadway Association; Robert 
Lee Hatch, president of the Rotary 
Club; David A. Schulte, president, 
Schulte Cigar Stores; Dean Frank H. 
Sommer of the University of New 
York Law School; Dean Harlan F. 
Stone, of the Columbia University 
Law School; Thomas I. Parkinson, 
vice-president, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company; Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, president, New York Acad- 
emy of Political Science; and Henry 
Ives Cobb, architect. 

There is every indication that the 
plan of common sense arbitration, as 
provided by the New York Tribunal, 
may be put into operation all over the 
United States. The Tribunal will or- 
ganize in all large centers of the 
United States and it will carry on a 
nation-wide campaign for a uniform 
arbitration law. 

The American Bar Association is 
awakened to the need for it. It has 
now pending two propositions to 
secure a uniform arbitration law like 
that in New York State. 

The Bar Association will also sub- 
mit to the Congress of the United 
States, a suggested piece of legisla- 
tion, providing that in those cases in 
which the Federal Courts have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, agreements to ar- 
bitrate, whether in admiralty matters 
or in commercial law matters, shall 
be enforced by the courts. 

If these suggested laws are enacted, 
the whole country will enjoy the same 
short cut to simple and common sense 
justice as is now possible in New 
York City, and in a lesser degree in 
the City of Chicago. 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


success and we have an attack 

of swelled head, we may be 
made to see how insignificant we are 
if we will remember that if our sun 
were a hollow body more than a mil- 
lion earths could be dropped into it. 
When we compare ourselves with the 
size of our earth—well, surely: it 
isn’t necessary to say any more. 

x * * 


W HENEVER we achieve some 


I’ve been sitting here with my feet 
up on my desk reading and thinking 
about men and women. Looking at 
the fireplace with its blackened bricks, 
I thought, “How much more beau- 
tiful it is now than it was when it 
was new and before a fire had been 
built in it. It is covered with soot, 
of course, and it is partly filled with 
ashes, but it is more beautiful than 
when the house was new.” And then 
I thought about men and women who 
boast of their cold control of their 
emotions and who, on that account, 
are like unused fireplaces one finds in 
those model houses put up for adver- 
tising purposes. 

-£ 


“T saw a delicate flower had grown 
up two feet high between the horse’s 
path and the wheel track,” wrote 
Henry D. Thoreau. “An inch more 
to the right or left sealed its fate, 
or an inch higher ; and yet it lived to 
flourish as much as if it had_a thou- 
sand acres of untrodden space around 
it, and never knew the danger it in- 
curred. It did not borrow trouble, 
nor invite an evil fate by apprehend- 
ing it.” 


Once, in London, the famous Scotch 
surgeon, Dr. Abernethe, was visited 
by a patient suffering from depres- 
sion. 

The doctor found him sound of 
body and recommended gayer living, 

“Dine out,” advised the doctor. 
“Dance more, attend the theatre, go 
see our famous Harlequin at the 
Globe. He’ll make you laugh!” 

A wan smile flittered across the 
visitor’s face. “I am Harlequin,” he 
said. 


* * x 


Although James Norman Hall had 
lived a strenuous life in our own mod- 
ern world of affairs and had had his 
experiences in the World War, he did 
not realize what a bedlam most of us 
business men live in until he had spent 
some time in the South Seas. 


After he had been loafing on those 
islands for a number of months the 
skipper of a schooner gave him a 
bundle of old newspapers. 

“Glancing through them,” writes 
Mr. Hall, “I heard as in a dream the 
far off clamor of the outside world— 
the shrieking of whistles, the roar of 
trains, the strident warnings of 
motors, but there was no reality, no 
allurement in the sounds. I saw men 
carrying trivial burdens with an air of 
immense effort, of grotesque self- 
importance, scurrying in breathless 
haste on useless errands, gorging food 
without relish, sleeping without re- 
freshment, taking their leisure with- 
out enjoyment, living without the 
knowledge of content, dying without. 
ever having lived.” 








Tips for Advertisers 
(Continued from page 277) 


advertisement. You can build up an 
advertising PROCESS, instead of merely 
chucking money away for publicity. 

After all, advertising is only sow- 
ing the seed. After the soil and the 
sun and the rain have done their 
best, there is still the HARVESTING. 
You must reap and stack and thresh 
and bag and sell. Also, you must 
chase the birds off. 

Farming is a PROCESS, not an act, 
and so is advertising. There are 
many things that can be done, as we 
have seen in these ten articles, to 
vastly increase the usefulness of ad- 
vertising and to decrease its cost. 

Advertising is a relatively new in- 
fluence in the business world. No 
one knows it all, and very few know 
very much. As yet, it is largely a 
matter of personal experience, which 
means that it is an art rather than a 
science; but it is becoming more 
scientific every year. | 


No sensible business man can af- 
ford either to ignore it or to use it 
crudely. If he does so, he is at the 
mercy of his competitors. 

In short, this series of articles, now 
concluded, was intended to point out 
the possibilities of greater profit and 
lower costs in advertising. As A 
BUSINESS-BUILDING FORCE, THERE IS 
NOTHING ELSE IN THE WORLD TO 
EQUAL GOOD ADVERTISING, IF YOU 
USE IT WITH COURAGE AND HONESTY 
AND SKILL AND PERSEVERANCE. 


The Ladder of Success 





100% I did. 

90% I will. 

80% I can. 

70% I think I can. 
60% I might. 

50% I think I might. 
40% What is it? 
30% I wish I could. 
20% I don’t know how. 
10% I can’t. 

0% I won't. 


—Mead Co-operation. 
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How to Save Money By Saving 
Space in the Office 


LARGE manufacturing com- 
A pany found its offices con- 

gested and so outgrowing the 
allotted space that it decided to build 
an administration building. The di- 
rectors tentatively fixed on $200,000 
as the allowance for the new building, 
but before going ahead with instruc- 
tions to the architect, called in a firm 
of engineers to advise on the interior 
arrangement of the proposed new 
offices. 

The engineers first made a map of 
the old offices. After several days’ 
study, they came back with a recom- 
mended layout which showed that, 
by making certain changes in desks 
and other equipment, and rearranging 
the old space with the inclusion of an 
adjoining store-room, all normal of- 
fice requirements for the next five 
years would be taken care of— 
without any new $200,000 building. 

“That may sound spectacular and 
exceptional,” said W. H. Leffingwell, 
management engineer, president of 
the Leffingwell-Ream Company, of 
New York, who told this story, “but 
as a matter of fact it isn’t. This 
sort of thing is becoming increasing- 
ly frequent in business—not projects 
for new buildings, but the reduction 
of building needs and rental expenses 
by making better use of the space al- 
ready occupied. With the rapid in- 
crease of rental rates in recent years, 
and the present necessity for strict 
economy, many concerns are finding 
that they can save money by saving 
space, quite as effectively as by saving 
any of the more obvious wastes of 
business. 

“For example, in the case of a na- 
tional organization which has head- 
quarters in New York and occupied 
ten floors of a Madison avenue sky- 
scraper, a scientific rearrangement of 
the offices got them into eight floors 
—a saving of 20,000 square feet, 
which at $1.50 a square foot means 
$30,000 less rent. 

“In the same way, the office space 





er is the result of a 


The smaller 1 

redesigning of the page of the larger 

ledger, which resulted in the elim- 

ination of wasted space amounting 
to 60 per cent of the page. 





By Abpleton Street 











The accounting division of a national organization with headquarters in New York 
as it looked after a scientific rearrangement of its offices which made possible a 
saving of 20,000 square feet. 


of a Buffalo factory was studied an- 
alytically, and the desks, tables, ap- 
pliances, and other equipment 
rearranged, with the result that $5,000 
annually was saved in rent. Still an- 
other example is furnished by a bank 
in a large Eastern city which was 
planning to remove to new quarters. 
A scientific analysis of its require- 
ments and careful layout of the new 
banking offices resulted in reducing 
the preliminary space estimate by 8,- 
800 square feet. As the rental here 
was $6 a square-foot, the saving was 
$52,000 a year.” 

Space waste seems to be more 
prevalent in offices than in factories 
or retail stores—though there are 
plenty of the latter that would bene- 
fit from an application of scientific 
management principles to their ar- 
rangement. A factory is usually 
planned by a specialist, its layout of 
machinery, workbenches, and other 
equipment is cared for by an engineer, 
and in fact is one of the first subjects 
considered in planning the building 
and selecting the equipment. Similar- 
ly, a first consideration of the wide- 
awake merchant in securing space for 
his store is the arrangement of show- 
cases, counters, and tables. But an 
office—even in a factory whose work- 
rooms are scientifically laid out—is 
“something else again.” 

Perhaps when the office was estab- 
lished a certain shape and size of 
desk was in vogue. As the office force 
grows, new desks are added, but 
without regard to standardization. 
Odd sizes make it difficult to arrange 





the desks in uniform rows with uni- 
form aisles. Even where desks are 
of uniform size, they are often placed 
in chronological order, as they are 
added, rather than according to the 
flow of work and with any careful 
study of the space. Frequently also 
the personal element enters, and the 
individual preferences of members of 
the office force are permitted to deter- 
mine the arrangement of certain 
desks, often to the sacrifice of valu- 
able space and the impairment of effi- 
ciency. 

An interesting example of how 
space waste in one small feature may 
affect a whole department is given in 
the case of an accounting division in 
a Fifth Avenue department store. It 
became necessary to move this divi- 
sion in order to free its space for 
selling purposes, and there was just 
one room—smaller than the old one. 
The main furniture of the division 
was a group of high standing desks, 
six feet long. These mammoth desks 
were necessary because the purchase 
ledgers were large—11 by 14 inches 
in size, 29 pounds in weight—and 
each bookkeeper used five ledgers. 
The ledger page was redesigned, cut 
down from 11 by 14 inches to 7 1/2 
by 8 1/2 inches, and these results fol- 
lowed immediately : 

1—The enormous desks were no 
longer necessary, five-foot desks were 
substituted, and the department was 
easily moved into the alloted space. 

2—The smaller ledgers saved stor- 
age space, besides saving money on 
their original cost, and there was 
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another saving in paper and binders. 

Incidentally, it meant a lot to the 
bookkeepers in the course of the day’s 
work to handle 11-pound books, in- 
stead of the old 29-pound ones. 

Overlarge or odd-shaped desks are 
perhaps the most prolific sources of 
space waste in the office. In one con- 
cern there was a row of twenty-four 
desks. Two of them were six feet 
wide, all the others were five feet 
wide. But because of the two six- 
footers jutting into the aisle, the aisle 
had to be left wider opposite the twen- 
ty-two smaller desks, thus wasting 
100 square feet of floor space. 

In another case, a group of twen- 
ty stock-record clerks occupied desks 
that were too large. A new desk 
was designed which served their spe- 
cial requirements better and facilitated 
their work, and at the same time saved 
12 1/2 square feet of floor space to 
each desk, a total of 250 square feet 
for the twenty desks. 

“One particularly annoying speci- 
men that sticks in my memory,” said 
Mr. Leffingwell, “was a desk that 
measured 36 by 84 inches—a seven- 
footer! The other desks in the lay- 
out were four feet wide. The best 
layout possible with this equipment 
was to arrange the desks in a straight 
row with an aisle on each side, the 
small desks double, the big ones 
single. That made the row 98 inches 
wide. The big desk, at which only 
one man could work, occupied ac- 
tually 44 square feet of working 
space, whereas each of the smaller 
desks occupied only 20 square feet. 
There was a direct loss of 24 square 
feet ; and at $2.50 a square foot rent, 
the desk was costing the company $60 
a year. It was really a difficult job 
to persuade the office manager to 
scrap that dinosaur of a desk. He 
pointed out that it had cost $150 and 
was only ten years old. I pointed out 
that it had managed to cost an addi- 
tional $500 in extra rent up to that 
time—and that clinched the argument. 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Lef- 
fingwell, “some work requires larger 
desk room than other work, and I am 
far from advocating one absolute stan- 
dard desk for all purposes. The desk 
is the office man’s workbench, and 
should be suitable to the work to be 
performed there. The executive’s 
desk I should expect to be different 
from the clerk’s desk, because they do 
different work; and the stenog- 
rapher’s desk should be different from 
the clerk’s, for the same reason. But 
I think it is time we got rid of the 
fallacy that an executive’s importance 
should appear in the size of his desk. 
The fact is, your modern executive of 
high calibre really needs not so much 
desk room as high-grade clerical serv- 
ice. The bigger and roomier the desk, 
the greater the temptation to make a 
filing cabinet of it and a filing clerk 
of himself. I have a theory—and I 


have tested it out very satisfactorily 


in practise—that most executives can 
do very well with a desk that meas- 
ures not over five feet in width. 

“It is not an unknown thing in 
offices to find clerks and stenographers 
with five-foot desks. Four-foot desks 
are quite common. I have rarely 
come across one of these clerical 
workers who needed more space than 
that furnished by a three-and-one- 
half-foot desk. Often for clerical 
work a table is preferable to a desk. 
In one instance recently I consoli- 
dated several clerical departments in 
one large room, and installed tables. 
And instead of using the so-called 
standard office table, we got a manu- 








Six Basic Rules for 
Arranging Desks 


The following standards for the 
arrangement of office desks are 
suggested by W. H. Leffingwell, 
management engineer. 

1—Standardize the sizes of 

desks as much as possible. 

Most clerical work requires no 

larger than 4-foot desks. 

2—Not more than two desks 
should be placed side by side. 

Each should be next to an 

aisle, if possible. 

3—All desks should face the 

same way. Never put desks 

facing one another; it offers 
too many opportunities for 
conversation. 


4—The space between desks 
should be not less than 30 
inches. 

5—Aisles should be not less 
than 3 feet wide; general traf- 
fic aisles, not less than 4 feet. 
6—Have cross aisles not more 
than 50 feet apart. If space 
will permit more frequent 
cross aisles, it is better to 
have one every 25 feet. 




















facturer of kitchen tables to turn out 
a lot according to our special design. 
When painted green and covered with 
linoleum, they made a neat and really 
pleasing appearance, saved space far 
beyond what would have been possible 
with any desk, and what is more they 
cost far less than desks or office tables. 
In fact, our tables cost $30 less than 
standard office tables of equivalent 
size that had been considered for this 
use. Since there were 150 tables, the 
total saving on this item of cost was 
$4,500. ‘We scrapped a miscellaneous 
collection of old desks and tables as 
a result of this innovation, and at a 
further saving too, because the new 
arrangement occupied less space and 
provided better working conditions. 
“Some offices provide double-pedes- 
tal desks for stenographers and 
typists. Such equipment occupies 
more space than the work requires, 
costs nearly twice as much as a single- 
pedestal desk, and has twice as many 
drawers as should be used. I remem- 
ber going through one large office 
which had 100 double-pedestal desks 
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that could be replaced by single- 
pedestal desks, with no loss of effi- 
ciency (very probably the result would 
be a gain in efficiency) and with sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year decrease 
in rent.” 

Size is not the whole consideration 
in economical arrangement of office 
equipment. Even where the equip- 
ment is of the right size and appro- 
priate in every way to the purposes 
for which it is used, in the average 
office you will find that much of the 
equipment is poorly placed. One se- 
rious result of bad arrangement is the 
waste of time and effort. The rear- 
rangement of four departments which 
had considerable contact with one an- 
other but were widely separated in the 
building resulted in a cutting down of 
the force and reduction of the clerical 
payroll by $4,000 a year. And the 
concentration of the four scattered 
departments into one room saved just 
1,000 square feet of space. 

The first rule of scientific arrange- 
ment is to place the equipment in 
whatever order will best facilitate the 
flow of work. The first question 
usually is not how to save space, but 
how to aid the rapid progress of 
work. It is generally the case, how- 
ever, that when equipment has been 
arranged according to flow of work, 
it has been placed more compactly 
than was the case before, and an ac- 
tual saving of space has been accom- 
plished as a by-product. After the 
order of arrangement has been deter- 
mined, specific attention can be given 
to the matter of economizing space. 
Frequently the aisles are wider than 
is necessary, more space has been 
allowed for chairs than is really 
needed, filing cabinets are spread out 
horizontally where they might be 
built up higher without impairing effi- 
ciency, and so on. Careful analysis of 
the space requirements of the work 
at each desk will generally result in 
trimming down the space allotment 
at many if not all of the desks, which 
when totaled will mean an appreciable 
saving in dollars and cents. 





Barrie Wasted No Time in 
Eating 


Doubtless God could have provided 
us with better fun than hard work, 
but I don’t know what it is. To 
be born poor is probably the next 
best thing. The greatest glory that 
has ever come to me was to be swal- 
lowed up in London, not knowing a 
soul, with no means of subsistence 
and the fun of working till the stars 
went out. To have known any one 
would have spoilt it. I didn’t even 
know the language. I rang for my 
boots and they thought I said a glass 
of water; so I drank the water and 
worked on. There was no food in the 
cupboard ; so I didn’t need to waste 
time in eating —Sir James M. Barrie. 








HIS is a statement of experi- 
ence, not opinion. The writer 
is collection manager for a 
publishing concern that has approxi- 
mately 20,000 current accounts. 
When this department was taken 
over, nearly two years ago, there 
were, in addition to the current ac- 
counts, about 5,000 accounts that had 
accrued between 1908 and 1918, de- 
spite the many efforts that had been 
made to collect them. In many in- 
stances these methods had included 
the filing of suit and the taking of 
judgment. Because of this situation 
most of these accounts had been 
charged to “profit and loss,” while 
the remainder were relegated to 
equally dead and hopeless files. 


The amounts of these accounts 
were small, ranging from $10 to $25; 
so that any action upon them. re- 
quired the utmost efficiency and econ- 
omy to render the effort worth while. 

Since every ordinary resource of 
argument and law had already been 
resorted to, but one thing remained 
to be said—the thing that is usually 
regarded as the solar plexus blow that 
extracts the last vestige of hope from 
an account. The thing was to tell the 
debtor what we thought of him—to 
tell him in language so plain, so per- 
sonal, so unconventional, and so of- 
fensive that no man with an ounce of 
red blood could peruse the letter with- 
out having his fighting quatities 
aroused to the utmost. 

The psychology of this idea did not 
contemplate that the debtors would 
rush to prove the injustice of our as- 
sertions by paying their debts. It 
was confidently believed, however, 
that this method would arouse the 
debtors from the lethargic state of 
dishonesty into which they had fallen 
and bring letters of resentment that 
would pave the way for a renewal of 
the moral fabric necessary to resur- 
rect the debts. Once a debtor can be 
aroused to reply to his creditors his 
account leaves the hopeless class. 

A form letter worded as follows 
was sent to all of the old accounts: 

Dear Sir:—ReE: 

($15.00) 


_ Now look here, Mr. Jones. This 
is serious. What we must say now 
iS aS OFFENSIVE to us as we know it 
will be to you. Unless you have 
fallen so low in the moral scale that 
you are entirely devoid of honor, 
you will not permit this letter to 
pass unchallenged. It will be 
equally agreeable to us whether 
your challenge is in the form of a 
remittance or of an expression of 
denial and resentment. We will be 


YOUR ACCOUNT OF 


Collection Letters [That Make 
"Em Dig Up the Money 


By Samuel Want, L L. B. 


as happy to send you an apology as 
a receipt, if you can justify us in 
doing so. 

In the present state of our rec- 
ords you owe us ($15.00). To collect 
this we have resorted to every avail- 
able argument and appeal, and have 
incurred the expense of a collection 
agency, besides. You have not de- 
nied the account, and you have not 
asked for more time to pay. 

The only inference left to us is 
that you won’t pay this account be- 
cause you believe you can beat us 
~_ of it. Apparently you can and 
will. 

Such conduct is so ignoble, so 
cowardly, so opposed to common 
honesty and decency that we are 








HE WAY to get a man 

to pay his debts is to get 
him to be a man. Sometimes 
you have to get him mad to 
bring his manliness to the 
surface; you have got to “get 
his goat” to get his money. 
Make your letters hit him so 
hard that they draw a return 
fire; for, says Samuel Want, 
“Once a debtor can be aroused 
to reply, his account leaves 
the hopeless class.” 




















vainly groping for another explana- 
tion. Can you supply one? 

WILL YoU STAND FOR THIS? CAN 
YOU MAKE US RETRACT? In the name 
of the faith we have in Everyman 
we hope you can. 

(This letter is not libellous in Law. 

You can bank on that.) 


On the assumption that the debtor 
who decided to pay would not be very 
happily or energetically inclined, we 
enclosed a_ self-addressed envelope 
bearing the file number of the ac- 
count in the lower left hand corner. 
Thus no letter was necessary to send 
a remittance and insure proper credit 
being given. 

Here are the results of this first 
letter : 

(1) Approximately $3,500 came in 
within fifteen days, without letters, in 
the return envelopes. 

(2) Within thirty days we received 
nearly 300 letters with as many re- 
mittances either in part or in full. 
Most of these letters were stinging 
replies. While laughing up our 
sleeves, we wrote each of these debt- 
ors a letter of apology and regret 
blaming our clerical force for send- 
ing the wrong letter. A few were 


long letters of an apologetic nature, 
explaining satisfactorily the neglect 
of the account, and calling for a sin- 
cere turn-about-face on our part. And 
oddly enough, a number of the letters 
semi-humorous 


were couched in 








strain. One debtor wrote: “Your 
collector must have been a dentist at 
one time, but not a painless extract- 
or.” Another said: “Think you will 
get my goat, don’t you? Nothing do- 
ing. But here’s your dirty money.” 
(He sent us a badly worn ten dollar 
bill—it was dirty.) A third com- 
mented: “You can go to H , and 
take this check with you. (He didn’t 
know that our bank’s name begins 
with “H.”) 

(3) Through the resulting clearing 
of the atmosphere, we secured a 
goodly number of new accounts from 
these very debtors, and cash accom- 
panied every order. 

These gratifying results started us 
to thinking along new lines. We 
waited sixty days and then sent an- 
other letter to the debtors who had 
not responded to the first letter. Here 
is the new tack we took: 

Our letter of (date), calling your 
attention to your account of ($15.00), 
should never have gone to you. We 
have on our books debtors to whom 
such language may be applied, but 
you are not one of them. Our col- 
lection department got muddled in 
the selection of accounts. The mail- 
ing department finished its work 
before the error was discovered. 

We owe you an apology. Will you 
accept it? Of course, you are in- 
debted to us. Perhaps, however, we 
have overstated the amount. If you 
think so, just send your remittance 
for the amount you concede to be 
due, and we will send you a receipt 
in full, 

That’s how sure we are of your 
fairness. 

As before, a self-addressed envel- 

ope, file-numbered, was enclosed. 

This letter had an unlooked for re- 
sult. It brought in about $2,100. 
Over half of the payments were in 
full, and the others sent in smaller 
amounts in full settlement or as part 
payments to be followed up with addi- 
tional remittances. But the surprising 
thing was that seventy-four remit- 
tances were accompanied with a letter 
or memorandum saying that no pre- 
vious letter had been received. 

The second letter was also produc- 
tive of a large number of inquiries 
for itemized statements. 

Of the 5,000 or more accounts that 
received the above letters, less than 
1 per cent. replied that they would 
not pay the account because it was 
barred by limitations. Fully 75 per 
cent. of the accounts were so barred. 

The remainder of the above ac- 
counts have since received letters 
every sixty days. One letter pur- 
ported to come from the advertising 
department. It expressed disapproval 





of the letters of the collection depart- 
ment, and also the fear that important 
sources of new business were being 


dammed—not damned—up. FEach 
letter was a multigraphed form, with 
the name, address, and amount of the 
account filled in. The results secured 
from each letter have. amounted to 
several times the expense incurred. 

It is often literally true that the 
loss of a debt is also the loss of a 
current customer. The adjustment 
of these accounts has brought an 
amount of new business from the 
debtors that far outweighs the total 
collection expense. 

This experience with delinquent 
accounts gave us an effective line of 
thought and action with reference to 
the large number of current accounts 
that are always traveling toward the 
delinquent list. An appeal to the hon- 
esty of the debtor, expressed in the 
most indirect but insinuating way, has 
been our cue. 

For example, in one letter we said: 
“Is the average man honest? We say 
he is, but we recently came across a 
striking demonstration of this fact, 
and we pass it along for its general 
interest.” We then told of a case 
where all the records of a publishing 
house had been destroyed by fire. 
The mailing list in the hands of a 
printer was the only thing saved. 
About $200,000 in accounts was out- 
standing. A letter was sent to every 
person on the mailing list, asking if 
he owed the company any money, and 
stating the facts as to the fire. Within 
ninety days over 80 per cent. of the 
accounts were heard from and nearly 
$150,000 was collected. Remittances 
and advices were still coming in when 
the figures were tabulated. 

This story, which, by the way, is a 
truthful account of an actual occur- 
rence, was followed thus: “Would 
you like the name of this concern? 
We almost forgot to call your atten- 
tion to the enclosed statement of ac- 
count. It has apparently escaped your 
attention.” 

These methods get the “goat” of 
Mr. Debtor. But they save whatever 
honest skin he has left, and they 
“bring home the bacon.” They are 
at variance with the arguments of the 
efficiency man who cries “short, crisp 
letters” for all occasions. But what 
of that? Unusual situations will not 
respond to the conventional methods 
of attack. As the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, so the manufacturer and 
merchant are entitled to their money. 
I have told you one way to get it. 





“TI don’t need to advertise or to put 
unusual displays in my window,” says 
Mr. Oldway. “I depend on my repu- 
tation.” 


Now, reputation oucHt to be 


enough, but it isn’t. Every year good 
men and good goods go down because 
they did not attract the attention of 
the public. 
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A Letter from a Reader 


A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 
Editor, Forses: 

Why do you publish such articles 
as that on our shipping, commencing 
on page 231 of your June 10 maga- 
zine, without at least calling atten- 
tion to its errors? You know it is 
false and misleading. You know that 
the LaFollette Seamans’ Bill or Full 
Crew Law, requiring a lot of useless 
men on a vessel will have much to do 
in driving our ships from the sea. 

You know that the English, Ger- 
mans, Dutch and Norwegians can 
carry our freight at a lower rate 
than it is possible for Americans to 
do and survive under present condi- 
tions, that our shipping must perish 
unless there is a modification in the 
iniquitous LaFollette bill and assist- 
ance on the part of the Government 
in carrying freight, and that the sub- 
sidy grants this assistance. You 








An Announcement 
UTHORITATIVE 6 aarticles 
by editors of important 

trade journals will be a lead- 
ing feature of “Forbes,” begin- 
ning in an early issue. These 
articles will set forth the pres- 
ent state of things and the 
likely future drift—with espe- 
cial emphasis, if possible, on 
plans now in the making for 
future expansion—in the iron 
and steel, oil, lumber, building, 
manufacturing, leather, rail- 
way, hardware, automotive, 
rubber, textile, and other lead- 
ing industries. A. I. Findley, 
Richard H. Edmonds, Samuel 
O. Dunn, David Beecroft, V. E. 
Carroll, and a number of oth- 
ers, will contribute to the series. 




















know that a special subsidy was 
given in the days of our prosperous 
shipping in a lower tariff rate on 
freight carried in American vessels. 
You also know it was the introduc- 
tion of the iron steamship at the 
time of the Civil War that had most 
to do with driving the American clip- 
per ship off the sea, which ship form- 
erly carried the larger portions of our 
trade. You also know, if you have 
read the history of our shipping 
laws from the creation of our Gov- 
ernment up to the present time, as 
the writer has done—it is a large 
volume—that there were ten laws 
restricting and interfering with our 
shipping where there was one en- 
couraging it, and that there is no one 
able to devise any plan for re-estab- 
lishing our merchant marine other 
than by a subsidy. 

You also know that our patriotic 
soldiers who assisted in winning the 
war for civilization received a larger 
amount paid by this Government 
than was paid by any other Govern- 
ment, that they received all that was 
promised them, that they did not run 
the risk of being shot at for money, 





and as for that matter, no amount of 
money could pay them for standing 
up and being shot at. You also know, 
or should know, that the five to eight 
thousand million dollars paid in bon- 
uses would depress business, inter- 
fere with their getting profitable em- 
ployment and in many cases demor- 
alize our young men and do more 
harm than good; curtail our ability to 
properly reward the disabled men; 
all who suffered in the army should 
be comfortably sustained for the rest 
of their lives; that there is no rela- 
tion at all between reviving our 
shipping instead of allowing the ships 
to rot in the water and paying a 
bonus. 

You are a business man, have 
some good business ideas and know 
that it is wrong to publish such arti- 
cles as that to which I refer, utterly 
misleading and calculated only to do 
harm. Of course, the question as to 
whether it is better to let our ships 
rot and allow foreigners to carry our 
freight may be open to discussion, but 
the question of subsidy if we are to 
make tise of these ships, is not open 
to question, since we know that it is 
essential, whether in the form of a 
lower tariff-on American carrying 
vessels or a direct payment to cover 
the difference in cost, of course, re- 
pealing the iniquitous LaFollettee 
Full Crew Bill. It is certainly an 
advantage to allow foreigners to as- 
sist in running our vessels and dig 
our ditches and do other work that is 
unpalatable to Americans. You also 
know: that any law allowing men to 
break their contracts before they are 
fulfilled is immoral and should be re- 
pealed. 

We have at last a head to our - 
Shipping Board whose ability is un- 
questioned. He knows more about the 
situation than anyone else living and 
it is for us to support him. 

I do not mean to say there are not 
some very good things in your maga- 
zine. The one following the shipping 
article entitled. “Success Depends 
Upon the Man,” is admirable. 

(Signed) A. B. FarquHar. 


Editor’s Note: About every 
six weeks or so we publish an 
article by Matthew Woll, who 
ranks next to Samuel Gompers 
among the union labor leaders of 
the country. When we started 
publishing these articles we made 
it clear that we were doing so 
purely with the idea of enabling 
the executives and other busi- 
ness men who form the majority 
of our readers to get an insight 
into how organized labor actually 
feels about various important 
matters which crop up affecting 
it. We let it be distinctly known 
that we did not necessarily 
endorse the views that might be 
expressed. 
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Radio—Without the Mystery 


Simplified Views of the Science—Features of Interest to Busi- 
ness Men in Development of Radio Telephony 


to do for the spoken word and 

the musical performance what 
the printing press has done for the 
written word, musical composition, 
and the graphic arts. Radio throws 
free distribution and delivery into the 
bargain. And the radio record still 
has the printer’s resources in reserve 
for further multiplication of its mes- 
sage. The reproduction of drawings 
by radio, while still in its infancy, has 
been auspiciously inaugurated. Evi- 
dently the possibilities all combined, 
are immense. 

The realities are already stagger- 
ing to all who have not followed the 
movement from its beginning and 
from step to step. Barely out of the 
laboratory, this wonderchild of 
science starts its career as a public 
entertainer, joining hands with the 
bold commercial invention of free 
and systematized broadcasting. No 
other art or business has ever ap- 
proached the public on that plan, and 
it has surprised and captivated the 
world, first the United States and 
subsequently Europe, being not only 
logical and unavoidable, but also 
pleasing, convenient, and economical. 
Perhaps it will never be known who 
invented the broadcast entertainment. 
Perhaps the idea just grew. Hiram 
Percy Maxim has been credited with 
the initiative, however. 

For a dozen years it seemed doubt- 
ful if faithful reproduction of the 
faintest sounds could be accomplished 
with the radiophone, as with the 
wired telephone. Wireless  tele- 
graphy was no criterion, as the dots 
and dashes are less exacting than 
speech. The war period concentrated 
on telegraphy. When “wireless” was 
mentioned, telegraphy was meant. 
Probably the war delayed radio, and 
probably the fundamental patents for 
“vacuum tubes” and “audion bulbs,” 
representing the discovery of J. A. 
Fleming of England and the improve- 
ments of Lee De Forrest of America, 
dating back to 1904 and 1907 re- 
spectively, should in all equity be ex- 
tended at least six years, since to them 
is due in pronounced degree the 
present commercial development, 
based on the reliability and distinct- 
ness of the messages. It was inter- 


RR se forte are beginning 


nationally contemplated during the 
negotiations of the Versailles treaty 
to extend all patents, or all unfavor- 
ably affected by the war. 

_ Thousands of persons possess the 
information about radio wanted at 





' “amplifier,” 


By M. C. Krarup 
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The principal radio broadcasting stations in the United States. The black 
circles represent a thirty-mile radius from the broadcasting stations, and the 
shaded areas show the one-hundred-mile range 


present by the general public, and yet 
it is hard to get. A bristling tech- 
nical vocabulary blocks the road of 
inquiry. The 14-year-old boy shows 
one way of getting through the mesh 
or digging under it. He gets ac- 
quainted with the facts of construc- 
tion. somehow, reads voraciously, and 
swallows the vocabulary whole, to the 
limit of his capacity and beyond. 
He experiments by following di- 
rections. After a while he begins 
automatically to digest, and in two or 
three cases out of a hundred he be- 
comes a radio boy with real ideas. 

The difficulties which many pro- 
fessional persons experience in ac- 
cepting facts and their sequence as 
sufficient for understanding, are not 
shared by the average boy investiga- 
tor, unless they are forced upon him 
by an instructor. Left alone, he gets 
along swimmingly without those the- 
oretical terms which mean nothing in 
results or observation. Such are 
“ether,” “wave,” “electron,” “ion.” 
But he is a glutton for “detector,” 
“inductance,” “micro- 
phone,” etc., etc., which stand for 
things, or a definite though variable 
construction, and serve definite pur- 
poses. ‘““Wave length” he is satisfied to 
accept as a unit which, in conjunction 
with a numeral, such as 360, mean- 
ing 360 meters, identifies peculiari- 
ties in a sending station to which the 
receiving apparatus must be made to 
conform, in a certain observable 
manner, in order to get the messages 
properly or at all. 

Most grown persons want tips on 





radio but not work. They want to 
become suddenly familiar with a 
large range of facts without observ- 
ing them one after another separ- 
ately. They want a “general idea” 
from words. But most of the words 
are unfamiliar, too. Those relating 
to sound convey a meaning, because 
many facts relating to sound have 
been observed by all in daily life. 
But electric facts and effects are in a 
different class. They are not ob- 
served in their simplest and most in- 
structive forms unless produced arti- 
ficially. 

If the radiophone finally convinces 
all that electricity is, and has to be, 
one of the commonest and most per- 
vading forces in civilization, and that 
it is not profitable to think and talk 
of it as the blind of the colors, or as 
Mark Twain on agriculture, the live 
14-year-old boy shows the way out. 
The boy radio fan does not attempt 
to get along with words alone or with 
inspection, but senses the facts re- 
peatedly before attempting to think 
with the words representing them. 

A doubt arises, however. Always 
something seems to be not quite cor- 
rect in what is said on a big subject 
to get it said and over with. Per- 
sonal experience with all the facts 
may not be necessary or possible. 
Some years ago, for example, the 
best book by far on Java and Bor- 
neo was one written by a man who 
had never seen those big islands. He 
could never have gathered his infor- 
mation so minutely by personal visit. 
And the average business man will 








Morgan L. Eastman, Director of Radio Concerts at the 
Westinghouse KYW station, showing members of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce how it is done. 
are (left to right): A. W. Englis, operating the set; 


They 


George B. Foster, W. Frank McClure, and Mr. Eastman 


never get through electrical science or 
its language. He does not know so 
very many of the facts, either, re- 
garding locomotives, automobiles, 
airplanes, the ordinary telephone, or 
wireless telegraphy. The more com- 
plicated civilization gets, the less each 
person knows of the factors which 
shape his life. With this in view, the 
problem with regard to radio for the 
business man becomes that of absorb- 
ing a maximum of genuine informa- 
tion with a minimum of effort. And 
every person has an_ intellectual 
“audion bulb” in his brain, a “de- 
tector” and “amplifier,” more or less 
sensitive, more or less dependable, 
with which he likes to play. Call it 
intuition or imagination. It can skip 
many facts and still get somewhere 
in inner satisfaction. But it can do 
nothing with strange words. Some 
material for this faculty is presented 
in the following. 

Some of the wonders have not 
been wondered at enough. They 
came out in the ordinary telephone, 
_ in the phonograph, and in wireless 
telegraphy. Little is left for radio 
but the marvelous regenerative am: 
plification of an exceedingly weak 
induced current in a receiving set. 

The telephone has the miraculous 
versatility of a diaphragm, patterned 
after an eardrum, for the reproduc- 
tion of sounds, all sorts of sounds, 
simultaneously or successively. This 
wonder-fact stands out, unique and 
unappreciated. Why so many com- 
plicated musical instruments if one 
little diaphragm can be made to do all 
they do? Why so much talk of the 
resonance that makes a bell or a piece 
of cut-glass respond to one note, 
when a little film of aluminum re- 
sponds likewise to all notes and to 
blurred sounds and inflections as 
well, whether actuated by the sounds 
themselves or by a magnet; whether 
sending or receiving? 

The purely mechanical character 
of this property of a diaphragm is 





demonstrated in the purely mechani- 
cal phonograph, and it is shown be- 
sides that the vibrations of a needle 
can also represent all sorts of sound 
with similar fidelity, while to repro- 
duce the sounds audibly the dia- 
phragm must be called to assistance. 
The mind gets ready to believe that 
all vibratory material reproduces all 
sounds, but usually too faintly to be 
heard. 

The second wonder feature of the 
telephone is the feasibility of send- 
ing mechanical vibrations out to ride 
on a weak electric current and tak- 
ing them off at any place unchanged. 
Perhaps the strangest part of this 
performance is that the mechanical 
nature of the vibrations is at no time 
merged in any electric transforming. 
They merely dent the current, so to 
say, by means of partial interruptions 
and the dents are reproduced as vi- 
brations at the receiving end by re- 
versing the process. The electric 
current imparts none of its fabulous 
speed to the vibrations, except in 
pushing them along. Their numer- 
ical relations and their duration re- 
main intact. 

When a good telephone or radio 
rendering of speech or music is more 
lifelike than that of a phonograph, as 
it often is, we guess confidently that 
a dented electric current is a much 
more sensitive and accurate medium 
for transmission than a manufactured 
phonograph record in conjunction 
with a needle possibly can be. On 
this ground, “canned music” may be 
in danger commercially from com- 
petition with radio. 

An interesting race between im- 
provements of the radio loud-speaker 
and improvements of the phonograph 
may be looked for, with strong points 
in both to bet on. An electrified 
phonograph may not be far off. 

When the moderate voice of a 
speaker reaches 6,000 assembled lis- 
teners, or when the swish of a prima 
donna’s silken garments is likewise 
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The first political debate via radiophone was recently 

participated in by Senator New, of Indiana, and his 

opponent, ex-Senator Beveridge. 

shown speaking from the Senate office building to his 
constituents at home 


Senator New is here 


heard by all present, it will be readily 
admitted that the sound reaching each 
of 12,000 eardrums must be some- 
thing extraordinarily minute in 
force. Yet it sets each of these 
drums a-vibrating, rouses a thought 
or a sentiment and leaves some sort 
of an imprint on a memory cell, if 
such there be. 

The great radio marvel differs 
from this only in degree and the 
technical means employed. Conson- 
ants and sighs and pianissimoes are 
harder to render than dots and 
dashes, but wonderment cares not for 
distinctions. It is transferred to the 
effects, if these appeal to the senses 
of sight or hearing. The wonder is 
that you can sit and hear and enjoy 
an artistic entertainment three or 
four hundred miles away from the 
place where this succession of pleas- 
ing or interesting sounds is actually 
produced. 

The necessary superiority over the 
methods sufficing for wireless teleg- 
raphy has to be gained both in send- 
ing and in receiving; at the sending 
station, where a train of electric 
charges must be generated, saddled 
with its message, and dispatched upon 
the atmosphere in the semblance of a 
practically continuous succession of 
triphammer blows, some of which 
are finely varied in strength by the 
message—all with such force and dis- 
tinctness that this message-carrying 
train has a good chance of slipping 
unscathed through any contrary elec- 
tric charges and may escape being 
worn down in atmospheric layers 
laden with moisture that would steal 
away the energy—and at the receiv- 
ing aerial, where a current must be 
induced carrying every imprint of 
the sound message, and where this 
exceedingly weak induction current 
must be amplified, with all the fluctu- 
ations in strength which constitute 
the message, by means of an indepen- 
dent battery current having none of 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Trade Groups Are Developing 
Uniform Cost Accounting 


RADE and industrial associa- 
tions, which exist in practically 
every line of commercial en- 
deavor to-day, find their logical basis 
for existence in three self-evident 


facts: 

1. Unity in any line of business 
means strength to the individual. 

2. The accumulation of individual 
strength means power to the associa- 
tion. 

3. Intelligent direction in the use of 
power means inevitable progress and 
success. 

Trade associations are of construc- 
tive service to their trade or industry 
only to the extent that recognition is 
accorded to them by their members. 
The survival of the fittest will apply 
to trade associations, especially dur- 
ing the next decade. Those that sur- 
vive, or at least those that establish 
themselves as potent factors in the 
business life of their trades or in- 
dustries, will attain their measure of 
success only through leadership in de- 
veloping the essentials necessary to 
successful business. 

Successful business is business con- 
ducted by men who know how, work 
hard, and plan well—and whose plans 
are based on exact knowledge rather 
than on guess-work or rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

The long profits and high taxes of 
the war years encouraged, or com- 
pelled, many to improve upon their 
bookkeeping methods. The filing of 
proper tax returns made this a neces- 
sity. Long profits did not, however, 
encourage extensive research work in 
the field of cost accounting. De- 
pression in business was responsible 
for this. A dependable basis for 
selling prices, or what should be con- 
sidered as the basis for establishing 
costs, was necessary for the purpose 
of fixing selling prices. 

A few of the more progressive as- 
sociations very early saw the impor- 
tance of uniform and better cost ac- 
counting methods for their industries. 
They realized that relief for their 
members lay in their establishing ac- 
curate knowledge of their costs of 
production and of selling. 

Many associations are now giving 
their members constructive and help- 
ful service through accounting re- 
search work and the establishment of 
uniform methods. Prominent among 
these are the United Typothetae of 
America, American Face Brick 
Manufacturers Association, National 
Paper Trade Association, National 
Paper Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, American Boiler Manufacturers 
Association, National Association of 
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Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

The Department of Commerce of 
the United States; The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
through its -Fabricated Production 
Department; Harvard University; 
and many of the large firms of pub- 
lic accountants are making substantial 
contributions in time and experience 
to the forward movement of uniform 
cost accounting methods for associa- 
tions. 

No feature of the uniform cost ac- 








Profit Finding 


OST ACCOUNTING. 
might well be called 
“profit finding,” for, unless a 
manufacturer takes accurate 
account of his costs, he can- 
not be sure of his profits. 
Since price competition began 
in earnest, reduction of costs 
has become the problem of the 
day, and, to reduce the cost 
of turning out a finished ar- 
ticle, the producer must know 
exactly what is the cost and 
what are its component items 
of expense. It is this situa- 
tion that has brought cost 
accountancy up to the level 
of salesmanship in interest to 
the business man. 




















counting methods of trade associa- 
tions need ever come in conflict with 
any of the laws or regulations per- 
taining to competition. Uniform 
methods do not necessarily develop 
uniform cost prices. Conditions ex- 
isting in one business may vary wide- 
ly from those in another in the same 
line. Variations in costs are bound 
to be the rule. Supply and demand 
must continue, as usual, to exercise 
the dominating influence in the fix- 
ing of selling prices. Efficient buy- 


ing, converting, and selling will al- . 


ways exercise a dominating influence 
on the cost of production and selling. 


Adequate cost accounting’ for the in- , 


dividual, or collectively for the asso- 
ciation, will fulfill its function if it 
points out the facts as they exist and 
furnishes the basis for intelligent 
planning for the future. Manage- 
ment will obtain the benefits from 
cost accounting only to the extent 
that management organizes for cost 
accounting, and uses it. 

Progress made in uniform cost ac- 
counting for associations has been 
marked by comparatively slow de- 
velopment. This, in large measure, 





may be attributed to the following 


reasons : 

(1) Some of the systems outlined 
have been incomplete. Definitions 
were not clearly expounded. Practial 
examples to serve as a guide in the ap- 
plication of the systems recommended, 
were lacking. 

(2) Systems were too cumbersome 
and too involved to meet the practical 
needs of the smaller manufacturers, 
Efforts were aimed at producing sys- 
tems that would meet every require- 
ment. Complications in cost account- 
ing of the larger plants who were least 
in need of assistance, were burden- 
some details to the smaller plants. 

(3) Lack of organization in the 
administration offices of the associa- 
tions to further the work through ad- 
vice and instructions to members; or 
lack of personnel and personality to 
support the plan and make the work 
effective. 

(4) Attempting cost accounting 
without a proper foundation for ordi- 
nary bookkeeping. 

Cost accounting, under any other 
name, usually is something else. It 
may be labeled “cost engineering,” or 
some other variety of engineering. 
There is no good reason for any other 
name for this important function than 
just cost accounting. It is account- 
ing—plain mathematics, addition, 
multiplication, and subtraction. This 
work is more successfully done by 
accountants and bookkeepers than by 
engineers. 

Cost accounting that is not con- 
trolled by proper bookkeeping ma- 
chinery is unreliable. In the absence 
of proper bookkeeping control there 
is no means of proving the accuracy 
of the work. The associations that 
are embarking in the field of uniform 
cost accounting for their industries 
are, therefore, giving careful con- 
sideration to the adequacy of the 
bookkeeping methods employed by 
their members. 

The object of the association 
should be the greatest good for the 
greatest number. To accomplish this 
the association must first give con- 
sideration to the smaller and medium- 
sized plants or businesses. Their 
plans must be made to meet the re- 
quirements of those concerns. 

The smaller manufacturer and 
business man will hesitate at accept- 
ing a plan for cost accounting which 
appears to be involved, or which 
seems to require an appreciable addi- 
tion to his expense budget. But he 
will welcome any agency that offers 
greater and more accurate knowledge 
of his business at a comparatively 
small expenditure for installation and 
upkeep. The ends to be secured 
through cost accounting justify his 
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acceptance. And, invariably, he will 
enlarge upon his efforts as he gains 
appreciation of its great value. 

The controllers’ congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion have recently published their re- 
port outlining a standard method of 
accounting for retail stores. The re- 
port is submitted in two volumes, one 
a descriptive text containing defini- 
tions and instructions, the other a vol- 
ume of charts and exhibits which 
clearly illustrate the application of the 
accounts, for the balance sheet and 
operating statements. 

The controllers’ congress recom- 
mended the use of fourteen natural 
expense divisions, i. e., salaries and 
wages, rentals, advertising, taxes, in- 
terest, supplies, service purchased, 
unclassified expense, traveling, com- 
munication, repairs, insurance, de- 
preciation, and professional services. 
These fourteen expense divisions are 
in turn applied to five functional 
group classifications ; i. e., administra- 
tive, occupancy, publicity, buying, and 
selling (including delivery). 

It is worthy of special note that the 
controllers’ congress have also recog- 
nized the necessity for illustrating the 
application of the expense accounts 
according to functional groups in 
three classes of stores, Class A, Class 
B, and Class C, thus affording mer- 
chants. an opportunity to select a 
classification suitable to their needs 
and conforming to the volume of 
business done by them. The smaller 
stores adopt the classification under 
Class A and the very large stores 
adopt the classification under Class C. 
In this way the association has made 
available a practical method that may 
be applied universally by all stores, 
either large or small, as the circum- 
stances demand. 

The National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association have submitted 
their report in two volumes, Volume 
I containing the outline of a uniform 
“Accounting and Estimating System” 
that will serve the smaller manu- 
facturer. Volume II is the “Uni- 
form Cost Finding System,” applic- 
able to any manufacturer in the in- 
dustry and to all of the larger manu- 
facturers. We have here again an 
instance of the special recognition ac- 
corded to the small business by the 
Trade Association. The National 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion placed at the disposal of their 
membership a complete set of ac- 
counting records designed to meet the 
requirements of the systems proposed 
for the smaller and the larger manu- 
facturers. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution that can be made to the 
success of uniform cost accounting 
methods for an association is that as- 
sistance which the association’s cost 
committee can render in formulating 
the policies and methods to be recom- 
mended to members. Fortunately, 


the cost committees are composed of 
men who are highly representative. of 
their industry, who have had practical 
experience in cost accounting in their 
own business, and who serve the in- 
terests of the association without re- 
gard to the cost in time and money 
to themselves. Such cost commit- 


_ tees, co-operating and advising with 


the accountants, make it possible to 
harmonize theory with practice. 
They develop methods based on prac- 
tical experience gained in their own 
businesses. The result is an irresist- 
ible appeal to the practical side of the 
members whose interest the associa- 
tion desires to attract and to hold. 
Last, but not least, is the report on 
cost accounting, made available 
through the work of the cost com- 
mittee, for the guidance of mem- 
bers. It should treat of each ele- 
ment of cost accounting in such a 
way as to clearly convey the defini- 
tion of all account titles used, and 
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contain examples of practical ap- 
plication of the forms and records 
recommended and exhibits illustrat- 
ing the set-up of the balance sheets 
and operating statements. 

While the principles involved in 
cost accounting for the smaller 
business do not vary from those of 
the larger business, there is, how- 
ever, some variation in the methods 
used and the forms prescribed for 
each. Consideration, therefore, 
should be given to the form in which 


.the reports are furnished to the mem- 


bers. The executive of the smaller 
business must not be asked to assim- 
ilate a mass of detail that does not 
apply to him, however important it 
may be to the larger executive. 


In Character, in Manners, in Style 
and in all things the supreme Ex- 
cellence is Simplicity —Longfellow. 


How well does this apply to cost 
accounting ? 








Radio— Without the Mystery 
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those peculiarities which it must re- 
generate. 

The accomplishment of these 
things is the real victory of radio, 
but makes a technical story which 
can be made plain with practical 
brevity only to those who have lived 
with the facts. And that part of it 
which relates to the “vacuum tubes” 
(that consistently with accepted the- 
ory should be termed “ether tubes’”’) 
or “audion bulbs” discloses a new 
range of facts which stands so se- 
verely alone as to stagger even the 
practical student, suggesting many 
fundamental experiments under 
vacuum conditions before the inquir- 
ing mind will be satisfied. And yet 
the inventors, Fleming and DeFor- 
rest, must have perceived the essen- 
tials somehow from out of their 
knowledge of other facts coupled 
with their capacity for intuition. 

The chance of a message surviving 
adverse influences seems to be re- 
markably good. No portion of it 
spends more than one-sixteenth of a 
second in going half around the earth. 


. Yet it is in a definite location at each 


infinitesimal instant out of this mo- 
ment. Only bad luck could make it 
meet up with an adverse charge at 
that particular instant and also at 
that particular place, so much less as 
Nature does not maintain any sta- 
tions from which trains of electric 
charges are sent out in continuity. 
Her disturbances are over in an in- 
stant, each of them, and are dissi- 
pated in the atmosphere with the 
same incredible speed as the charges 
of the radio station. Moreover the 
message does not travel in straight 
lines only. It may perish in one place 
and survive in most other places, still 


fit to reach 99 out of 100 destina- 
tions. Imagine a five-minute enter- 
tainment. The train with the mes- 
sage starts. In one-sixteenth of a 
second the front end is in Melbourne. 
The rest of the train travels just as 
fast, but it is a long train. It takes 
five minutes for all of it to get in. 
The dents it carries, to reproduce vi- 
brations from, are just as far apart 
in time on that train as they were in 
reality, coming from the voice or the 
musical instruments which produced 
them. With this concentration of 
the facts it seems easier to see how 
the dents can becomie voice or music 
again. 

Also the re-generation and strength- 
ening of the message at the receiving 
end can be brought a little closer to 
common experience than it naturally 
stands. It seems odd that the cur- 
rent from an independent battery can 
build up not only the weak induced 
current which is created in the aerial 
but also the dents in it, the fluctua- 
tions in its nearly outworn energy. 
But life has analogies. A decimated 
army corps which is built up to its 
former strength by recruiting, im- 
parts to the newcomers its organiza- 
tion and its esprit de corps. Or, to 
stay strictly in the physical field, an 
acorn falls from the oak, like the in- 
duced current from the message- 
carrying charge. It sprouts in the 
ground—the independent battery— 
and receives sap which takes on the 
peculiarities of the acorn’s fibre and 
becomes a new oak, not a beech nor 2 
birch. The facts of the electric re- 
generation of the radio message are 
not so very dissimilar, but the words 
which would express them belong to 
the electric language. 
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My plant is small and my employees 
can organize for better working con- 
ditions, but I do not propose to have 
them organize for sinister purposes 
and be taught that they must get jus- 
tice out of me with a club. I want 
them to trust my sense of honor. I 
have so much faith in my employees 
that they can look at my books—and 
they have many times.——John E. 
Edgerton, president Lebanon (Tenn. ) 
Woolen Mills, and president National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

* * * 


A smooth sea never made a skill- 
ful mariner, neither do uninterrupted 
prosperity and success qualify for 
usefulness and happiness. The storms 
of adversity, like those of the ocean, 
rouse the faculties, and excite the in- 
vention, prudence, skill, and fortitude 
of the voyager. The martyrs of 
ancient times, in bracing their minds 
to outward calamities, acquired a 
loftiness of purpose and a moral her- 
oism worth a lifetime of softness and 
security.—Anon. 

* * * 

A man is either a thinker or a 
thing—he may take his choice. He is 
either one of the Efficient Few who 
create and operate civilization, or he 
is one of the Automatic Many, who 
believe instead of think, and follow 
at all times the line of least resistance. 
—Herbert N. Casson, in “Making 
Money Happily.” 

* * * 

To be honest, to be kind—to earn a 
little and spend a little less; to make, 
upon the whole, a family happier for 
his presence; to renounce, when that 
shall be necessary, and not be em- 
bittered; to keep a few friends, but 
these without capitulation—above all, 
on the same grim conditions—to keep 
friends with himself—here is a task 
for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy !—Stevenson. 

* * * 
I’ve paid close heed to the ways of 
men, 

l’ve observed what the world calls 

luck, 
I have silently marveled, now and 
then, 

At the potent power of pluck; 
And this as a bit of truth I hail, 

A sentence that’s worth one’s heed : 

he br who is always afraid he’ll 

ai 

Doesn’t stand much show to suc- 

ceed ! 


—Roy Greene. 


The Recipe 
By Berton Braley 
It’s doing your job the best you can 
And being just to your fellow man; 
It’s making money—but holding friends, 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 
And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming a little and doing much; 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s being thorough, yet making speed; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance 
While making labor a brave romance; 
It’s going onward despite defeat 
And fighting staunchly, but keeping 
sweet; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 
It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It’s looking up at the stars above, 
And drinking deeply of life and love; 
It’s struggling on with the will to win, 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 
It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth, 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving, striving through strain and 
stress, 
It’s doing your See eats Success ! 


When you get a little gloomy about 
business just recall how one of the 
directors of a big business turned the 
tide of thought by asking another di- 
rector this question: “Can you tell 
me how far a dog can run into the 
woods ?” 

The younger director appeared dis- 
gusted with such a question and he 
answered: “He can run into the 
woods as far as he likes.” 

“No,” said the older director, “when 
he has run into the woods half way, 
he is then running out of the woods.” 
And this is exactly what we business 
men are doing to-day—we are on the 
last lap of a long and lonely trail out 
of the woods, and if this is not en- 
couraging enough, bring on a better 
illustration—VanAmburgh, in The 
Silent Partner. 

é x * * 

A man without a smiling face 
should not open a shop.—Chinese 
Proverb. 





A Text 


or what shall it profit a man, 

if he shall gain the whole 
warld, and lose his own soul ?P— 
Mark 8:36. 

Sent in by Allyn Fuller, Canaan, 
Conn., C. H. Stoche, Unity Sta- 
tion, Pa., and William A. Jaeger, 
52d and Sanson Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., to whom a copy of “Forbes 
Epigrams, 1000 Thoughts on Life 
and Business,” will be sent. 











The person who feels an instinctive 
dislike to tackling the day’s work as 
he starts to business should find out 
what’s wrong. If he forces himself 
to go through the paces he will hold 
down a job, perhaps, but will he make 
a success of it? The chances are all 
against it. The really efficient work- 
er is the one whose mind and body 
are attuned to his tasks, who doesn’t 
let his work get ahead of him, or “on 
his nerves,” and who does it happily, 
interestedly, and enthusiastically. He 
never makes the mistake of thinking 
that smiles were made for leisure 
hours only, but carries them to busi- 
ness with him. Watch out for him. 
He’s the man to get ahead—Tele- 
phone Review. 

a 


If you have a man working for you 
who is not fired with enthusiasm and 
you cannot fire him with enthusiasm, 
then promptly fire him with enthus- 
lasm.—Exchange. 

* ok 


Did you ever think to what a low 
and selfish plane the ancient com- 
mercial maxim, “Honesty is the best 
policy,” reduced truth and righteous- 
ness. The proverb “There are tricks 
in all trades but ours” seems to indi- 
cate that those in trade were formerly 
regarded as tricksters. It is far from. 
complimentary. The word bargain, 
which in its spelling at least suggests 
an effort to bar another from gain, 
has an equally unpleasant connota- 
tion. The legal doctrine of caveat 
emptor, “let the buyer beware,” seems 
to recognize the seller’s right to mis- 
represent his goods or deceive his 
customer. It is, I believe, still ad- 
mitted by the courts as a good de- 
fense in some cases, but public senti- 
ment no longer supports its applica- 
tion and the ethics of business in the 
Twentieth Century are, I am rejoiced 
to believe, far in advance of those 
which prevailed early in the Victorian 
era.—Theodore H. Price. 

* * * 


_ The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 
right thing, but enjoy the right things ; 
not merely industrious, but to love 
industry; not merely learned, but to 
love knowledge; not merely pure but 
to love purity; not merely just, but 
to hunger and thirst after justice— 
John Ruskin. 
oe 
To live in hearts we leave behind is 
not to die.—Campbell. 
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greater activity in the six months we are 
entering : 
Cheap money. 
Abundance of credit. 
Demand for new securities. 
Decreasing debts. 
Good crop prospects. 
Remunerative prices for cotton. 
Greater labor efficiency. 
Increasing employment. 
Heavier railway traffic. 
Better railway earnings. 
Extensive ordering of equipment. 
Firmer foreign exchange. 
Price level steadier. 
Less timid ordering by merchants. 
Bare shelves. 
Building booming. 
Steel industry reviving. 
Record sales of automobiles. 
Rubber trade doing better. 
Demand for copper. 
Copper prices strengthening. 
Oil industry very active. 
Electric business expanding. 
Cotton consumption gaining. 
Shoe industry active. 
Sugar market rising. 
Advertising picking up. 
Sales forces being enlarged. 
Helpful dividend news. 
Fewer deficits reported. 
Public utilities recovering. 
A few wage advances. 
Mail order sales larger. 
Farm machinery in demand. 
New incorporations more numerous. 
Commercial failures decreasing. 
Postal receipts heavier. 
Shipping less pessimistic. 
Confidence becoming more general. 


If the substantial betterment expected 
does not materialize the indications all 
are that it will be because of extremely 
short-sighted action by either scheming 
politicians or grasping, short-sighted 
action by business leaders. The founda- 
tions for sounder, broader business, 
however, are so solid that it, will take 
more than a normal amount of bedevil- 
ment to shake progress towards genuine 
prosperity. 





Views of Leaders 


The report of the United States Em- 
ployment Service for May, in the words 
of Director Francis I. Jones, “clearly 
emphasizes the fact that business de- 
pression is behind us,” and that, “June 
will accentuate the upward movement.” 
The report states that while the situation 
in the bituminous coal industry and the 
cotton textile industry of the New Eng- 
land States was unsatisfactory, because of 
acute labor troubles, there were employ- 
ment gains in May over June in all other 
industries, with the exception of leather 
and its finished products, tobacco manu- 
facture and liquor and beverages, which 
showed, respectively, decreases of 3.9, 2.9 
and .99 per cent. Increases in employment 
in industrial classifications were presented 
as follows: Vehicles for land transporta- 


tion, 11.2 per cent.; railroad repair shops, 
4.6; iron and steel and their products, 
4.5; stone, clay and glass, 4.5; lumber and 
its manufacture, 3; food and kindred pro- 
ducts, 2.96; metal and metal products other 
than iron and steel, 1.5; textiles and their 
products, 1.1; paper and printing, .8; mis- 
cellaneous industries, .4, and chemical and 
allied products, .2. 


Tariff Delay Postponing Stability 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican 
leader of the Senate, replying to some of 
the criticisms leveled against the pending 
general tariff bill, declared that the meth- 
ods employed by the Democrats to delay 
the passage of the bill were postponing 
the arrival of a period of stability. “Busi- 
ness,” said Senator Lodge, “can adjust 
itself to a discouraging tariff or even to 
one badly constructed better than it can to 
a condition of suspense or doubt. They 
are the greatest hindrances to a prosperous 
business or farm. 

“Our foreign trade to-day is not suffer- 
ing because of the tariff and we are living 
now under the emergency tariff act, which 
has higher rates, in many cases, than those 
proposed in the Finance Committee bill. 
Under the emergency tariff our trade is 
becoming more nearly normal than that 
of any other nation. After the present 
tariff bill becomes a law there will be an 
even greater advance in our trade, both 
foreign and domestic. 


Lauds Ship Subsidy Bill 


Creation of a real American Merchant 
Marine can be undertaken only under con- 
ditions materially reversed from the pres- 
ent, declares H. F. Alexander, president of 
the Pacific Steamship Company. Adoption 
of the proposed Government ship subsidy, 
he declares, constitutes the most effective 
and helpful action which Congress can 
confer upon American shipping in its com- 
petition with foreign companies. Failure 
to pass the bill, he says, would leave our 
vessels under Government ownership. 
Commenting on this, Mr. Alexander de- 
clared most emphatically: “The result of 
such shortsightedness would be to sign the 
death warrant of hopes for an American 
Merchant Marine. We cannot hope for a 
real American Merchant Marine under 
prevailing conditions. American shipping 
companies need the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, and this is furnished under the 
provisions of the subsidy bill. American 
shipping companies cannot compete with 
foreign competitors at the present time— 
and will not be able to compete with them 
until American shipping is placed on a 
parity with foreign shipping.” 

“General business conditions throughout 
the Pacific Northwest,” says W. P. Strand- 
borg, vice-president of the Portland Rail- 
way, Light and Power Co., have reached 
nearer the point of stabilization than per- 
haps in any other section of the country. 
The lumber industry, one of the basic in- 
dustries of Oregon and Washington, has 
been enjoying a marked revival of busi- 
ness, due to increasing demands in the 
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earnings will be? 
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of a Chart and the Errors in 
its Use.” There is also an in- 
teresting specimen page from 
the report itself. 
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Oriental markets, as well as a rapidly ex- 
panding market in construction and build- 
ing lines at home. The great agricultural 
districts are recovering from the drastic 
period of liquidation through which they 
were forced, more acreage is being planted, 
and crop condtions are favorable. One 
big contributing element to the better con- 
ditions now prevailing is the unprecedented 
building movement in Portland as well 
as in many other population centers, and 
the complete absorption of the labor sur- 
plus, both in the industries and in the 
farming sections.” 


Reports General Improvement 


Conditions in the territory served by 
the Union Pacific showed remarkable im- 
provement over the corresponding period 
last year, according to Carl Gray, presi- 
dent. “Credit conditions affecting the 
farmer have improved very materially, and 
the banking situation is much more favor- 
able,” says Mr. Gray. “Crop prospects 
are good and there has been perceptible 
improvement in the lumber industry. Gen- 
eral condtions, however, have not yet re- 
flected themselves to any material extent, 
and are more symptomatic than actual,” 
he said. “Personally, I would dislike to 
see a violent movement upward, as it 
would be sure to be followed by equally 
violent reaction.” 


Labor Conference Program 


Discussing the program of the annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at Cincinnati, Samuel Gompers, 
president of the Federation, said: “The 
Cincinnati convention will be called upon 
to deal with a wide variety of subjects, of 
which I have suggested but one or two. 
Paramount among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon are the recent child 
labor decision of the Supreme Court, the 
growing use of the injunction, and the 
forthcoming political campaign. Labor 
looks with great hope to the coming 
primary elections and to the general elec- 
tion this Fall. An unusually reactionary 
Congress is now in session, but there are 
excellent indications that the people will at 
the first opportunity make changes which 
will interfere seriously with the program 
of those who most desire a reactionary 
legislative record in the national Capitol.” 


Grace Welcomes Inquiry 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation wel- 
comes any investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the proposed 
merger of the Bethlehem-Lackawanna 
Companies recently consummated and 
hopes for a quick hearing of the case, it 
was asserted by Eugene G. Grace, presi- 
dent of the corporation. “We believe 
that when the facts in the case are fully 
shown the purchase will be approved,” 
said Mr. Grace. “We will shortly be 
ready for the hearing and hope that the 
commission will hear the case consider- 
ably in advance of the time named by 
it in its complaint.” 

Business is on a better basis throughout 
the country than it has been since the out- 
break of the war, in the opinion of Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., Managing Director of the War 
Finance Corporation. The country, Mr. 
Meyer asserted, was rapidly getting to the 
point where it would be able to do business 
on a sounder basis than ever before. The 
outlook, he believes, is one of gradual 
but steady improvement. 
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STUDEBAKER 


a little more than a 
year ago sold at $40.00 
per share. It has since 
sold as high as $125.00. 
Brookmire’s clients were urged 
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around par. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Spring Boom Culminates — How Long Will Reaction 
Last and How Far Will It GoP 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1924 


ALL STREET has long said that 

“a reaction that is interrupted is 
not completed.” Stocks were headed for 
a decided reaction a month ago, when 
the unexpected announcement of the 
Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger plan 
acted as a shock absorber, lessening 
the force of the decline, and gradually 
bringing the general market back to its 
high level. In fact, the merger an- 
nouncement had even a more decided 
effect than that; the swift 20-point rise 
in Lackawanna Steel, and the concen- 
trated buying in such other independent 
steels as Midvale, Republic Iron & Steel, 
and Crucible furnished the stimulus for 
a final speculative fillip which carried 
the average price of industrial stocks— 
as shown in the chart above—about two 
points above the previous high level of 
the year. 


Mergers mean mystery in Wall Street, 
and mystery places no limits on speculative 
prices. Mystery unshackles the imagina- 
tion, for, when no one knows definitely, 
it is fascinating for all to guess, and wild 
guesses and wild rumors are peculiarities 
of a ripe bull speculation. The order 
from the Federal Trade Commission, di- 
recting the Bethlehem-Lackawanna prin- 
cipals to give proof that their proposed 
consolidation was unassailable under ex- 
isting statutes and trade regulations put 
the first germ of doubt in Wall Street’s 
mind; then the activities of Mr. Unter- 
myer and the Lockwood Housing Com- 
mittee in so unfeelingly dragging syndi- 
cate marketing plans of the promoters 
of the proposed Midvale-Inland-Republic 
merger out into the broad daylight turned 
doubt to distrust. And, thereafter, Wall 
Street was as quick to drop the merger 
stocks as it had been to take them up. 
It was found that, with strength lacking 
in the steels, the market was back in the 
same weak position it had occupied before 
its reaction was interrupted. 

The second reaction, which followed 
after a few days of comparatively great 
dulness, has covered more ground than 
the first, and has already gathered con- 


siderable momentum. The question is: 
How ‘long will it last and where will it 
stop? 

As was pointed out a month ago, now 
that the reaction is fully under way and 
it may be logically assumed that the spring 
rise has culminated, there appears to be 
little likelihood that the decline will be 
checked more than temporarily until the 
88 to 90 level is reached. That would mean 
a decline from the recent high point of 
from 9 to 11 points in the average of 
industrial stocks. Such a reaction, fol- 
lowing a rise of more than 30 points in 
the industrial stock average, would not be 
excessive and would not indicate a change 
in the longer trend of the market. Break- 
ing the 88 level, the next support point 
would likely be around 83 to 85; and if 
this extreme decline were to occur, it 
wowd mean a drop of from 14 to 16 
points from the high level, or approxi- 
mately a 50 per cent. reaction. Neither 
would this indicate that the bull market 
had definitely ended. 

Whatever may be the course of the mar- 
ket in the near future, it will be best for 
the trader who has taken profits not to 
be too anxious to get back in. It must 
be remembered that the market has forged 
ahead with unusual regularity and with 
remarkable freedom from strengthening 
reactions for ten months; that the entire 
month of April was a sucession of one 
million-share day after another; that 
brokers’ loans have risen sharply; that 
the public has come into the market in 
great numbers; that there is still a big 
gap between industrial profits and indus- 
trial hopes; and that the rise since last 
July has liberally discounted hopes for six 
months ahead. If the market has definitely 
turned tail after all this—and at the pres- 
ent writing there seems to be no reason for 
doubting that it has—there is every reason 
to believe that the period of readjustment 
within the market will run over several 
weeks. Tersely, as one shrewd operator 
puts it, “When the market drops after 
this rise it will be a long time dead.” 
There will likely be several rallies and 

(Continued on page 295) 
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$25,000,000 
United States of Brazil 


(Central Railway Electrification Loan of 1922) 


Thirty-Year 7% Gold Bonds 


Dated June 1, 1922 Due June 1, 1952 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


Principal, interest and Sinking Fund payable in New York City in United States gold coin at the office of 
Dillon, Read & Co., Fiscal Agents of Brazil in the United States. Coupon bonds of $1,000 and $500 denomina- 
tions, with provision for registration of principal. Exempt from all Brazilian taxes, present or future. 


Non-callable for fifteen years. Callable thereafter only for the Sinking Fund at 102 and interest. 





The Brazilian Government covenants to make semi-annual Sinking Fund 
payments sufficient to retire the loan by maturity at 102 and interest. 


The bonds are to be the direct obligation of the Government of the United States of Brazil and 
specifically secured by a first charge on the gross operating revenues of the Central Railway 
of Brazil. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE 


The proceeds of the loan are to be used in part to provide for the electrification of the suburban 
division of the Railway, . which is owned by the Government of Brazil and is without 
bonded debt. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF BRAZIL 


The Central Railway is the principal railway system of Brazil, operating approximately 1,563 
miles of lines, serving the important states of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. 


SINKING FUND 


The sinking fund payments during the first fifteen years of the life of the loan are to be 
sufficient to purchase each six months one-sixtieth of the total authorized loan if bonds are 
obtainable in the open market at or below par. Thereafter sinking fund payments are to be 
sufficient to retire the entire outstanding issue, in equal semi-annual instalments, either by pur- 
chase in the market up to 102 and interest or by call by lot at that price, thus assuring holders 
who retain their bonds payment at 1o2 and accrued interest. 


NATURAL WEALTH 


The area of Brazil is 3,300,000 square miles, covering nearly half of South America. It is 
approximately equal to the combined area of continental United States, the United King- 
dom and France. Its population of approximately 30,000,000 represents half the total popula- 
tion of the South American continent. Brazil has vast natural wealth, and the increasing 
investment of foreign and local capital is rapidly bringing out the nation’s resources. Brazil is 
said to contain the world’s greatest reserves of timber and iron ore, and has large deposits of 
other essential minerals. It produces 70% of the world’s coffee, and supplies some of the 
finest grades of rubber, which cannot be grown in the East. 














We offer the above bonds for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to the approval of legal 
proceedings by counsel. It is expected that interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. or temporary bonds 
of the United States of Brazil will be ready for delivery about June 22, 1922. 





Price 9614 and Interest. To Net about 7.30% 





Dillon, Read & Co. 

Lee, Higginson & Co. White, Weld & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank Bonbright & Co., Inc. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.,Inc. Cassatt & Co. | Graham, Parsons & Co. 


The Union Trust Company The Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh Cleveland 


The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained partly from cable and other official sources. 
While not guaranteed, it is accepted by us as accurate. 
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Invest $1,100 
and Receive 


$2,820 in 17 Years 


(based on 10% Per Annum) 


—and if you re-invest your income as 
received at the same rate your money 
will double in eight years. This is a 
much surer, safer way to make money 
than in speculative stocks. You will re- 
ceive a bond and profit sharing certifi- 
cate which together have paid 11% on 
par for the past six years. 


—Issued by largest corporation in 
the world making industrial 
loans only 

—Well ted by stringent State 
B or Loan Laws. 

—Business, assets, and earnings 
growing steadily, with the solid 
expansion of the company’s loan 


service in many cities as its 
popularity and funds increase. 


$5500 Yields $550 Annually 
$1100 Yields $110 Annually 
$550 Yields $55 Annually 
$110 Yields $11 Annually 


Over a Quarter Century of experience in 
finance and business management is be- 
hind our recommendation of this in- 
vestment. Use coupon below for 





Clarence Hodson & fb 


STABLISHED 1893 === INC: 
“SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-9 
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“It Always Has” 


HE stock market always has had a 

substantial reaction following the 
spring rise. Sometimes it comes in 
May, sometimes in June, sometimes in 
July—seldom later. This year it came 
early in June, and its’ violence has been 
commensurate with the extent and 
duration of the preceding advance. In- 
terrupted by several rallies, the sum- 
mer reaction is apt to run on for a few 
weeks before equilibrium is restored. 
Then there is likely to be a period of 
dulness, when it will again be profitable 
to buy stocks promiscuously. Wall 
Street has searched out all sorts of 
reasons for the abrupt break in prices; 
but it was nothing more than what 
might be expected to happen to an over- 
bought market. The first sign of its 
coming was the sharp break that was 
interrupted by the announcement of the 
Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger. The 
artificiality of the forced upswing that 
followed this merger news is now ap- 
parent to all. 


Don’t Buy “A. O. T.” 


Until the first week of April it was 
safe to buy “A. O. T.”—which, in Wall 
Street jargon, stands for Any Old Thing 
—but after the movement became fairly 
violent on the up-side it was best to 
discriminate, as many inexperienced 
traders have now learned. When stocks 
dislodged in the course of the current 
reaction are back into strong hands 
again, perhaps three or four weeks 
hence, it may again be safe to buy “A. 
O. T.” The following stocks, recently 
recommended by “Forbes,” have al- 
ready given signs of a somewhat differ- 
ent technical position from that existing 
in such shares as Davison Chemical, 
Sinclair Consolidated, Baldwin Loco- 
motive, or Studebaker—they are: Sears- 
Roebuck, U. S. Realty, Maxwell Motors, 
Central Leather, Goodrich Rubber, Mul- 
lins Body, Westinghouse Electric, 
American Can, Endicott-Johnson, In- 
ternational Cement, American Cotton 
Oil, and American Linseed. All of these 
industrial stocks have prospects of mak- 
ing new high records in the course of 
the next forward movement, which 
should get under way in the late sum- 
mer or early fall. 


Pennsy Coming Back 


Earnings of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road have taken a decided turn for the 
better this year, along with those of 
several of the other roads, such as St. 
Paul and New Haven, whose bad rev- 
enue statements appeared to have be- 
come chronic. Now it is believed that 
Pennsylvania will soon be back on a $3 
dividend basis, as contrasted with the 
$2 at present paid. In the annual re- 
port, President Rea said: “Your direc- 
tors feel that an obligation rests on 
the management to restore the 6 per 
cent. dividend rate as soon as it can 
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be done without detriment to the main- 
tenance of the property.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chesapeake & Ohio earned $6.67 a 
share on its $62,793,000 common stock 
in 1921, against about $9.50 a share in 
1920, and 1921 was not an easy year 
to make money in the railroading game. 
More interesting and considerably more 
important in attempting to look into 
the future is the following comparison: 
In 1921 the freight revenue per ton- 
mile was .737 cents, against .618 in 1920; 
and the revenue per passenger-mile in 
1921 was 3.541 cents, against 3.076 cents 
in 1920. This is, of course, in part a 
reflection of higher freight rates, but in 
considerable measure it is the result of 
better operating. Earnings in the first 
quarter of 1922 were equal to $3.04 a 
share, after all charges, or at the rate 
of better than $12 a share for the year, 
if no allowance is made for seasonal 
variations. Chesapeake & Ohio is one 
of the railroad stocks which should be 
bought and held confidently for the 
time when it will be put on a dividend 
basis commensurate with its earning 
power. And there are many who think 
that it has $6 dividend possibilities. 


“Per Cent. of What?” 


When you read, or you are told, that 
such-and-such company is booking 100 
to 200 per cent. more orders than it did 
a year ago and that operations and 
profits are running 100 or 200 per cent. 
above last year’s record, remember 
that the figures are comparative, not 
absolute, and that they are unintelli- 
gible unless actual orders, operations, 
and profits of the corresponding period 
of 1921 are known. Remember that 300 
per cent. of $1 is only $3, and that 300 
or 3,000 per cent. of nothing is nothing. 
When any one starts to shoot percen- 
tages at you, ask them, “Per cent. of 
what?” 


Very Good Earnings 


Kansas City Southern made a very 
good showing in 1921. Earnings were 
equal to $4.62 a share on the common 
stock after preferred dividends, as 
against only $3.30 a share in 1920. Kan- 
sas City Southern preferred, which has 
a long record of dividend payments, is 
one of the outstanding bargains in the 
senior railroad stock group. And Kan- 
sas City Southern common has very 
attractive possibilities to which the 
stock has not begun to measure up 
marketwise. Its earnings promise to 
continue to expand in the future, and 
there is the possibility—which may have 
considerable speculative import—of a 
compromise in the question of valua- 
tion, which will be much more favor- 
able to the road. There is a spread of 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 between the 
valuation figures arrived at by officials 
of the road and by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 292) 
declines before equilibrium is restored. 
For the above reasons, the best advice 
to the trader who is close to the market 
is to stand off and wait. There will be 
ample opportunity to buy later. There 
is always plenty of time to buy and plenty 
of time to sell, if one does not try to get 
the bottom eighth in buying nor the top 

eighth in selling. 

For the man who bought stocks last 
fall or early this year to hold for the 
long swing, this will be the test of cour- 
age. He has taken the course which will 
undoubtedly lead to the largest profits in 
the end; but he must stand by and see, 
perhaps a third, perhaps a half of his paper 
profits wiped out, and, if he has wisely 
kept capital in reserve, he must go in 
when the market looks least’ attractive and 
add to his holdings. 

For this man there is much encourage- 
ment in reports that are coming from 
financial, industrial, and distributive cen- 
ters. Although the market has gone far 
toward discounting these developments, 
the testimony is cumulative and pro- 
gressive, and, if the course of future 
business follows the line suggested by 
known happenings, there will be fur- 
nished sound basis for a resumption of 
the bull market on broader lines in the 
early fall. 

Here is some testimony regarding the 
soundness of fundamentals: Dun’s Review 
says: “Supporting other evidences of busi- 
ness improvement, current statistics dis- 
close reductions in both number and li- 
abilities of commercial failures. With a 
total of 1,960, the May defaults are 28 
per cent. below the high point of this 
year, reached in January, and show a nu- 
merical decrease in comparison with all 
months since last October.” This means 
that the weak spots have been eliminated. 
Bank clearings for May were 17 per 
cent. above the total for May, 1921. This 
means that trade is reviving. The activity 
in iron and steel has come up to fore- 
casts: May production of steel ingots was 
at double the average rate per month in 
1921. This means that demands upon 
basic industries are increasing. It is re- 
ported that European crops will not come 
up to the totals of 1921, and that in wheat 
importing countries an average 10 per 
cent. reduction in yield is to be expected. 
Along with the excellent state of our 
own grain crops, this means that the 
foundation of prosperity will be soundly 
based. 

The average price of active railroad 

stocks, as shown in the chart above, has 
risen only about 15 points from the low 
level of last June. It would not be sur- 
prising if the rails were to hold just be- 
low the 60-level throughout the period 
of reaction, and very likely they will re- 
sume their upward rise before the in- 
dustrial section of the market is again 
thoroughly sound. 
_ He will probably profit most who picks 
individual stocks according to their be- 
havior during the period of reaction. The 
most attractive may prove to be such 
Standard stocks as New York Central, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Norfolk 
& Western, Lehigh Valley, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Atlantic Coast Line, and the Hill 
Stocks, along with low-priced issues, such 
as St. Louis & Southwestern, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, St. Paul, Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island, Kansas City, and Erie. 
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The Art of Earning 
Dividends 
_Is Inseparable 


From the Art of 


Management 
THEREFORE 


Directors, Stockholders and Executives of 
large industrial corporations are reading, in 
constantly increasing numbers, 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


The Engineering Magazine 


For by so doing they know what points to 
look for in the management of the prop- 
erties in the success of which they have a lively 
dollars-and-cents interest. 


Just Now the 


Supreme Question 


before the men of Industry is How to Get 
Lower Costs, a subject in which the editorial 
program of Industrial Management will 
major throughout this year. 

No man with executive, managerial or financial responsibilities 
can read the large number of telling and timely articles on 
tested methods of waste elimination and cost reduction which 
will appear in coming issues without finding himself wonder- 
fully better equipped for the industrial and business battles 
of 1922. 


A subscription now may prove to be one of the 
best investments you ever made. Where shall 
we send your copy? Indicate, please, on the 


coupon below, and start us to working for you 
AT ONCE. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE CO. 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 


Send me Industrial Management every month for a year. I shall remit 
the subscription price $3.00 within 30 days. 
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Exempt from all 
Federal Income Taxes 


City of Lima 


OHIO 
5% Sewer Bonds 
Lima, county seat of 


Allen County, is one of 
the most important busi- 
ness centers in Ohio. Its 
diversified industries in- 
clude a large locomotive 
plant, the manufacture of 
cigars, motor trucks, 
pumps, etc, and two 
large railroad shops. 


Annual maturities No- 
vember 1, 1923 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. 


Prices to yield 


4.50% to 4.35% 


according to maturity 


Circular on Request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Cities Service Co. 


Common Stock 


Earned $13.04 a share 
in 1921 


Surplus earnings in excess of 
the oustanding common 
stock have been turned back 
into the properties in the 
past five years— 


Indisputable evidence of the 
conservative policy of a 
company widely known for 
its successful results in oil 
and public utility fields. 


Cities Service common stock 
will appreciate with the re- 
turn of prosperity in the 
petroleum industry. 


Send for Circular M-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
1 6@ Wall Street, New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Group of Investment and Speculative Issues With 
a Combined Yield of 6 Per Cent 


By R. V. Sykes 


:. is no longer a simple task to invest 
one’s funds safely and procure an ac- 
ceptable return. The bond market, as 
well as the stock market, has enjoyed a 
tremendous advance, and those who de- 
layed making commitments or who did 
not have funds available a few months 
ago, must now be content with seeing their 
capital work for a considerably lower 
wage. 

The keen competitive demand for credit 
during the war resulted in a period of high 
interest rates and yields of 7 per cent. or 
8 per cent. on high grade securities. This 


a first lien on all the company’s real prop- 
erty, steamships, etc., directly owned, and 
by the deposit of practically all the stocks 
of its subsidiary companies, the combined 
valuation being carried at $177,999,602. 
Present tonnage is about 1,317,719, and 
the funded debt outstanding is at the low 
rate of $35 per gross ton, compared with a 
rate of around $100 per ton and more at 
which the ships of certain other companies 
are mortgaged. The funded debt is ac- 
tually $35,442,000 smaller than in 1915. 
The Standard Gas & Electric Company 
is a holding concern owning and operating 








A Business Man’s Investment 


International Mer. Marine lst 6s, 1941..... 
Standard Gas & Elec. 6% Notes, 1935.... 


Chicago & Alton ref. 3s, 1949 


Missouri Pacific gen. 4s, 1975............ 
Chile Copper col. tr. 6s, 1932.............. 
Twin City Rapid Transit com........... 
General Motors 6% deb. stock............ 
International Nickel com................. 
BIG RAUTOAG COM sn ccc cece cccececees 
Amalgamated Leather com............... 


Totals 
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period was protracted enough to establish 
the hope that such high returns would be 
available permanently, or at least, recur 
from time to time and enable the invest- 
ment of ready funds on equally advantag- 
eous terms. A combination of develop- 
merits, however, has unloosed a plethora 
of credit and there is no indication that 
the days of high money rates will return 
within any reasonable length of time. Nor 
is a temporary reaction of consequence in 
the bond market likely. There are too 
many with funds for investment awaiting 
such an event for the decline to go very 
far. Current bond yields are about the 
best that can be expected for some time. 
A group of ten suggestions is offered 
here which shows a combined yield of 
about 6 per cent. Half of the list is,com- 
prised of bonds of a sound grade, selling 
out of line with other issues of like merit. 
The remainder is made up of stocks, two 
of them dividend-payers, which possess 
promising speculative possibilities. The 
suggestions might be termed a business 
man’s investment, where a good yield, 
measured in present day terms, is obtained 
on the entire amount involved, and at the 
same time a strong chance of appreciation 
of principal exists without undue risk. 
International Mercantile Marine’s earn- 
ings have at all times in the last seven 
years been large enough to warrant a 
funded debt such as it now has, the av- 
erage balance after depreciation, available 
for fixed charges, having been about five 
times the requirements. While no actual 
figures on last year’s earnings have been 
given out, it is reported that after all 
charges there was a balance of about $10 
per share for the preferred stock. The 
collateral trust 6s are outstanding to the 
amount of $37,806,000 and are secured by 


an important group of electric light and 
power, gas, water and other public utility 
properties in the Middle West and West. 
The operating units are located in stable 
communities where there has been a con- 
sistent expansion in the demand for ser- 
vice. To meet the increased demand, the 
company has been forced to do a good deal 
of new financing in recent years, but earn- 
ings have kept pace, and 1921 was the 
most profitable year in its history. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad has been 
an extremely poor earner on its own ac- 
count, but has been fortunate in having a 
rich relation; that is, the Union Pacific, 
which, it is believed, has seen the com- 
‘pany through its troubles. A decided turn 
for the better has come within recent 
‘months and for the first time in years 
fixed charges are being fully covered, For 
the first four months of 1922, Chicago & 
Alton earned more than 6 per cent. on 
property valuation and after division with 
the Government there was a sufficient bal- 
ance to cover dividend requirements on 
the preferred stocks and leave a small sur- 
plus for the common. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad is now 
established on a sound earning basis, with 
capitalization readjusted to real values. 
The same interests reorganized this 
road that made such a success of 
the Atchison reorganization, several 
years ago. Its territory is subject 
to a great deal of development which 
is quite certain to increase traffic 
density. A return of 534 per cent. on the 
tentative valuation of the properties would 
cover all fixed charges about 1% times 
over; but there is nothing to prevent earn- 
ings exceeding this figure, and, when the 
road gets back to normal operating condi- 
tions, they will probably do so. 

The Chile Copper Company has devel- 
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oped a vast ore body and constructed the 
mecessary equipment to produce on a large 
scale. Present plants can turn out 125,- 
000,000 pounds of refined copper a year, 
but it is planned to practically double this 
capacity. This would mean that earnings 
should more than double the figures pos- 
sible at present, for greater efficiency would 
be gained on the larger output. As it is, 
production costs have been lowered to 7.8 
cents per pound, and Chile ranks as prob- 
ably the lowest cost producer in the 
world. At present low prices for copper, 
Chile should be able to earn the interest 
charges on the Collateral Trust 6s about 
three times over on anything like nor- 
mal output. 

The Twin City Rapid Transit Company 
has been very successful in operating the 
street railway system in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and has paid dividends on the 
common stock without interruption since 
1899, although the rate has varied consid- 
erably within this period. A decided turn 
for the bétter has come, through a wage 
reduction, increased efficiency, and other 
economical developments, and net earnings 
are showing a marked increase over a year 
ago. Legislation provides for a fair return 
on property valuation for public utilities 
operating in Minnesota, and, if 7 per cent. 
is allowed on the book value, it would 
mean earnings equal to about 12 per cent. 
on the common stock. To be conservative, 
the indications are that the company will 
be able to pay 6 per cent. on the common. 

General Motors Company is faced with 
keen competition, but it is in a position to 
meet this and in time should become one 
of the few large and successful units in 
the automotive industry. The year 1921 
was, of course, a severe one, but the com- 
pany came through in a sound liquid posi- 
tion and did not find it necessary to do 
new financing. The motor industry has 
experienced a remarkable recovery, and 
while this may be the result of a deferred 
demand to be followed by reaction later, 
it seems quite certain that consumption of 
motor cars will be sufficient to allow Gen- 
eral Motors to earn the dividend require- 
ment on the preferred and debenture 
stocks by a substantial margin. 

International Nickel has simply been 


marking time ever since the post-war de- 
pression in the non-ferreous metal in- 
dustry set in shortly after the armistice. 
Conditions are changing rapidly, however, 
and International Nickel is now in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of any favorable 


developments. The potentialities of the 
properties are enormous, ore reserves being 
sufficient for 50 year’s operations. This 
company virtually monopolizes the nickel 
industry. A new product, monel metal, 
has been developed and is expected to 
prove a source of large additional profits. 

The Erie Railroad has always been a 
poor earner and in a weakened financial 
position, but this situation is so well known, 
that it has ceased to be a bearish influence. 
Erie is handicapped by a heritage of un- 
sound financing, but the present manage- 
ment is constructive and the criticisms to 
which the road has been subject in the 
past are not likely to be warranted again. 
The lines run through an extremely rich 
territory and one that should originate a 
large volume of traffic. Erie has never 
seemed to have been able to procure its 
share but there are possibilities of this 
situation changing. It it outstide, rather 
than underlying influences, which make 
Erie Common an attractive speculation. 
The decidedly improved outlook for the 
railroads as a whole will probably result in 
higher prices all around and Erie common 
has always been a favorite. Erie, also, will 
no doubt figure in consolidation plans, and 
the stock stands to advance on these 
prospects. - 

Amalgamated Leather came through the 
depression in remarkably good condition, 
and did not find it necessary to resort to 
public financing. Last year, which was an 
extremely unfavorable one in the leather 
industry, saw Amalgamated Leather cut 
down its floating cash deficit by $2,165,000. 
Inventories have been written down from 
$7,694,000 to $4,498,000, and, with the turn 
for the better, it is probable that the pres- 
ent inventory can be worked off without 
further loss and possibly at a profit. A 
resumption of dividends on the common 
stock is not warranted at this time, but 
the market valuation of the shares does not 
seem to have reflected the decided better- 
ment in the company’s affairs. 





Oil Share Values Gain $1,000,000,000 


HE Standard Oil stocks traded in 
on the outside market and the 
Standard and independent oil stocks to 
be traded in on the New York Stock 
Exchange have appreciated more than 
a billion dollars in market value com- 
pared with prices quoted earlier in the 
year. This advance has been a direct 
result of the remarkable improvement 
in the petroleum industry since Jan. 1, 
which has been swifter even than that 
in either the steel or copper industries. 
In connection with the rise in the 
Prices of the Standard Oil stocks, the 
following table as compiled by The Na- 
tional Petroleum News gives the appre- 
ciation in value of the various issues as 
compared with the low prices of the 
year, together with the amount of stock 
Outstanding: . 
penis STOCKS. Increase in 


ommon Market 

Stock Value 
Anglo-American £3,000,000 £13,500,000 
Atlantic Lobos ..... *500,000 1,875,000 
Buckeye Pipe ...... $ 10,000,000 2,500,000 
Chesebrough ....... 1,500,000 315,000 
Continental ......... 9,941,530 1,888,890 
Crescent Pipe ...... 3,000,000 480,000 
Cumberland Pipe ... 1,500,000 390,000 
Eureka Pipe ....... 5,000,000 1,025,000 


Galena-Signal ...... 16,000,000 2,560,000 
Imperial, Canada ... 39,222,750 24,318,105 
Illinois Pipe ....... 20,000,000 3,200,000 
Indiana Pipe ....... 5,000,000 1,250,000 
International pet. ... *7,118,138 58,724,639 
National Transit ... 6,362,500 1,527,000 
New York Transit... ,000, 1,650,000 
Northern Pipe ...... 4,000,000 720,000 
Obie OF OO, . 2.22% -. 15,000,000 83,600,000 
Prairie Oil & Gas... 18,000,000 14,400,000 
Prairie Pipe Line ... 27,000,000 5,670,000 
Penn-Mex Fuel ..... 10,000,000 4,600,000 
Southern Pipe ...... 10,000,000 2,600,000 
Southern Penn Oil .. 20,000,000 11,000,000 
S. W. Pa. Pipe Line. 3,500, 315,000 
S. ©. In@ieees .....<- 07,360,455 183,126,964 
ee OE eee 2,000, 1,400,000 
S. O. Kentucky ..... 10,000,000 7,000,000 
S. O. Nebraska ...... 8,000, 900,000 
S. O. New York ..... bee iyo 
Ss. O | eer ry: ,000, ,900, 
Swan & Finch ...... 1,806,200 72,248 
po ee 15,000,000 400, 
| en ee eres rare ee $409,157,846 
*Shares. 

NEW YORK =e ao 
Atlantic Refining oon ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Pierce Oil Corp. .... 23,747,825 2,819,739 
S. O. California ..... 100,507, 96,996,027 
Ss. O. New Jersey .... 98,333,306 73,750,130 
Union Tank Car .... 12,000,000 480,000 

ME 54. cect denen abeneniek $183,157,846 
Grand Catal é .o.o.0.0v:040000900%% $592,703,742 


The increase in the value of stocks of 
independent companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange since Jan. 
1, approximates $433,565,610. 








An Analysis 
of the 


TOBACCO STOCKS 


Possibilities due to 
mergers and consolida- 
tions amongst the To- 
bacco Companies at the 
present time makes the 
above circular interest- 
ing. 

We shall be glad to mail 

you a copy on request 


Moore,Le el & Lynch 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 


Pittsburgh Erie Utica 
Private Wires to 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Chicago 
Baltimore and Wilmington 








How Does a Man 


Become Wealthy? 


Simply by investing his money in ac- 
cordance with the methods and princi- 
ples of those who have succeeded! 


What These Methods Are and How You 
Can Profit From Them Immediately 
is made clear in our 


FREE 20-page booklet 
just off the press. 


Through its pages you 
‘learn over just what 
roads you must travel to 
ain FINANCIAL IN- 
EPENDENCE and how 
we can assist you. 


Pages 5 and 6 contain 
two extraordinary dia- 
grams which may well 
prove the turning point 
in your life. 


Simply ask for FREE BOOKLET FJ-24 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges in 
United States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F-485 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 


A NEW KIND OF NEWS 

















Write as NO 
GRAPHIC INVESTMENT SERVICE 


29 Breedway, N. Y. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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For Your 


JULY 


Investments 


We have prepared 
the most diversified 
list of high-grade 
Safe Securities we 
have ever offered. 


¢ 
Income Tax Exempt 
MUNICIPAL 
JOINT STOCK 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 
BONDS 

























Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
Guaranteed, 
Farm Mortgage, Certificates 
Industrial, Public Utility, 
Real Estate Bonds 


Send for this attractive list today 


The Straus 


Brothers Co. 
10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 




































The 










ie Bonds ro 
m1 Solution 

ca of Your 

~~~ \ Investment 





Problem 


may be found in our new issue of “Safe 
Bonds for Investment,” containing nmely 
information and suggestions for the in- 
vestment or reinvestment of July funds. 
It presents detailed descnptions of a 
broad list of Municipal, Industnal and 
Public Utility bonds—also specific recom- 
mendanons for the diversified invest 
ment of tunds trom $500 to $20,000. 


Write for booklet FO-4 


| HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATEO 




























BOSTON 
10 Post Office Sq. 
ST. LOUIS 
Security Bidg. 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
20% S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
Ford Building First Wis.Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 












PHILADELPHIA 
Land Title Building Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


























We're right on the ground 

J J 
Li fAer, Attractive 

7x 7, Investments 


High grade First Farm 

Mortgages constitute, 

we believe, the most 

: attractive investment 
available today offering a high de- 
gree of safety and the highest rate 
compatible with such safety. We 
are still able to offer choice Farm 
Mortgages to net 7%. Send for 
pamphlet “F” and current offerings. 


E.J3. LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. ” 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Rate and Wage Decisions Should Have Beneficial 
Effect on Railroad Bonds 
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63 
T HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 

are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends 
to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


1920 1921 Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

LED Liberty 334s*........ June 15, 1947 100.40, 89.10 96.70 8600 100.00 3.50 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 9286 81.10 97.80 85.30 99.90 4.29 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*....Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 9830 8800 100.06 4.22 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....May 20, 1923 99.40 94.70 100.10 95.86 100.06 4.20 

Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

ce ee NE Te ia saa sc kenxebaaase 1934 87 6.60 
DD Demark 20 Yi, Et. TORN GS... 6 ove cvcccess 1942 98 6.15 
8 Oe 2. eee eres 1960 100% 4.22 
ee NN ok ene a cokes va eincees 1952 = 4.15 
Be SPGEO GF BUIOOD SB 56.55.65 6 5 oe ia 0s cisieisin sc: 040 1971 4.60 
M Province of Manitoba 6s...............000c00 1946 5.30 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe-Gen. 4s*........ 1995 89 4.50 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*...... 1958 89 4.60 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*............ 1940 91 4.75 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s*.............. 1997 86% 4.65 
CO I Bc "rr 1948 8914 4.79 
Oe GME POGINIG SG... .. as.0csapaddnwseee san 1955 88 4.75 
D> Weiae Pecan at ON sok oe. sks coees de ceca 1947 92 4.55 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*................. 1933 83 6.70 
BP CE EEG ® BOciinin sn ccentnccesies sis. 1946 93 5.55 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s...... 1934 81 6.25 
BP MEMEO UET ERCING GON: AB ook ccs cc.c06 sc cccccee 1975 64 6.40 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s........ 1950 71% 6.15 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s..............--000- 1956 66%4 6.45 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About %o 
DE Diataanen Pipe Bat See oa vices. iecic cesa0e ens 1946 91 5.75 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s......... 1956 5.25 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........ 1930 97% 5.25 
CD Montana Power Ist & Ref. 5s................ 1943 9614 5.30 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s.......... 1941 92 5.70 
M ‘West Penn Power Ist 68). ..0.. cocci cscs cceeoees 1958 101 5.95 

Industrial Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity -About % 
Oe aS ae |” eae 1947 92% 5.60 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s................ 1942 93 5.60 
Meee COREL COL. TF. GBii0 oc Cos coke sesiegaae 1932 91 7.30 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s...............s000. 1930 104 6.35 
ee a eS. nes dee smamaen 1951 96% 5.25 
es Bie ee Sg Se Sere ee rere 1947 5.75 





L=$50 C=$100 D=$500 M = $1,000. 


*Legal investment in New York State. 
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Suggestions in Second-Grade 
Railroad Bonds with 7 
Promising Future Des New York Trust Company offers 


to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 











Oo] of railroad bonds, especi- 
ally speculative issues, have per- 
haps been at somewhat of a loss to in- 
terpret the respective actions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Labor Board in announcing re- 
ductions in freight rates and certain 
classifications of railroad employees’ 
wages, as affecting their securities. The 
decision that 534 per cent. on property 
valuation represents a fair return also 
has caused some puzzlement. 

As a matter of fact, the combination 
of developments does not change the 
promising outlook for the carriers as a 
whole. The horizontal cut of 10 per 
cent. in freight rates includes those re- 
ductions which the railroads have made 
voluntarily from the increase allowed in 
July, 1920, which in the case of agricul- 
tural products was more than 10 per 
cent. Averaging the reductions which 
have already taken place with those 
which will be effective July 1, the net 
for all loadings is probably not more 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


ee OO ee 


i 
fy 


than 5 or 6 per cent. 

The wage reductions mean a saving 
of $100,000,000 a year, it is estimated, 
and with other economies and the in- 
crease in shipments which are quite sure 
to come in 1922, the freight reduction 
should be fully offset and, in time, gross 
revenues should reach a new high figure. 


Insofar as the owner of railroad bonds 
is concerned, the situation, if it has 
changed, has changed for the better. 
Uncertainty in the matter of freight 
rates is now removed and there is no 
occasion for deferring traffic longer 
because of the expected reduction. A 
few suggestions follow, whereby the in- 
vestor can procure a high yield with- 
out assuming undue risk among the 
second-grade rail bonds. 


Missouri Pacific general mortgage 4s, 
1975, at 64 yield about 6.40 per cent. 
This company was effectively reorgan- 
ized five years ago, and its capitaliza- 
tion was adjusted to earning power. A 
return of 534 per cent. should cover all 
fixed charges 1% times over; but the 
road operates in a territory capable of 
marked development, which means 
heavier traffic and larger earnings. 
These bonds should gradually work in- 
to a high-grade investment position. 


St. Louis-San Francisco prior lien 5s, 
1950, at 86, yield about 6.10 per cent. 
This road also operates in a territory 
with possibilities of greatly increased 
traffic. Its revenues have been practi- 
cally doubled since 1914. These bonds 
are outstanding in three series, to a to- 
tal amount of about $126,325,000. The 
total indebtedness of the company 
amounts to less than $38,000 per mile, 
of which the prior liens represent all 
but about $3,000. 

Southern Railway General 4s, 1956, at 
67 yield 6.40 per cent. In good times 
and bad, this road has been able to earn 
its fixed changes by a fair margin, and 
now that better days are ahead for the 
cotton growing communities, these 
bonds are in line for a higher invest- 
ment rating. In 1914, when cotton 
Prices were extremely low, Southern 
Railway earned its fixed charges about 
1% times over. 





The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 























FORBES Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine— 
To Sell Subscriptions On a Very 
Liberal Commission Basis 


In every progressive town there are 
scores of business, banking, manufactur- 
ing and transportation executives who 
appreciate the importance of reading 
business publications, to keep posted on 
business and financial developments and 
their interpretation. These executives 
are logical subscribers to FORBES. 


By acting as FORBES’ local subscrip- 
tion representative, a wide-awake man, 
either on full- or spare-time basis, can 
earn from $2 to $5 for each hour de- 
voted to our interests, at the same time 
gaining a valuable selling experience and 
rendering a real service to the business 
people of his community. 


Are you the man or can you recom- 
mend him? 


Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Profit-Making 


Financial Service 


Shrewd investors and traders often 
call in our security experts when 
they have problems in their security 
operations. They know that our 
OPINION REPORTS on securities 
are one of the safest and surest 
guides to building profits and avoid- 
ing losses. 


Our OPINION REPORTS are not 
standardized, printed bulletins but 
rsonal, confidential letters on secur- 
ities you own or contemplate pur- 
chasing. They are detailed, thor- 
ough and accurate—they tell you all 
you re pene in the way of informa- 
tion and advice—they recommend that 
you either hold, buy more or sell; 
if the latter, they advise into which 
securities to re-invest your funds. 


OPINION REPORTS ON STOCKS OR 
BONDS LISTED ON THE —. YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE OR CURB MAR- 

KET: $4 for one issue; $10 A three 
issues. 


OPINION REPORTS ON UNLISTED 
STOCKS, $ each. No unlisted stock 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We 
specialize in new offerings. 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 
FP. 6-24-22 
— INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Avenue, New York 


Beha Find enclosed my check (meney erder, 
cash) fer $...... » for which send me your 
confidential ‘‘Opinien Report’ en the follewing 
securities which I ewn (contemplate buying). 


Name Price Paid 











Sound Investing 
By Paul Clay 


A 375-page book that will help you safe- 


guard your investments. Discusses and 
defines the various types of securities; 
points out which securities to buy for 
certain circumstances; and points out 
the personal side of investing. 
This is the. type of Financial Informa- 
tion that you will find in this book: 

Type of Securities 

Investments 

Analysis of Values 

United States Bonds 

Other Government Bonds 


onds 
Industrial Stocks 
ya ror Mining Stocks and 

toc an 

- forms of securities. 
Investments for Banks 
Investments for Institutions 
Practical Suggestions 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















OUR attention is invited to the 
worthwhile investment features of 
foreign 

Government and 


Municipal Bonds 


Among the most attractive 
are those of 


NORWAY DENMARK SWEDEN 


Ask for Booklet F 


HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 




















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








nvestors’ 
Book Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial 


subjects. 


These publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 


also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads and 


public utilities. 


The thought contained therein is the product of the best financial 


minds in the world, being prepared by high salaried men, of analytical minds, with 
special training for this particular work. It is, therefore, of inestimable value to 
investors desiring to keep informed on financial subjects in general, and particularly 
on matters pertaining to companies whose securities they hold. To obtain litera- 
ture listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of 


Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” 


mailed to you free of charge. 


Babson’s Reports—Once in three 
years, more likely five, a peculiar turn 
in market conditions offers a most re- 
markable opportunity for profit. Bab- 
son’s speculative bulletin, recently pub- 
lished, gives you the plain, unbiased 
facts on the situation and outlines the 
peculiar opportunity offered by the 
sudden change Sent ‘on request to 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Massachusetts. , 


Partial Payment Investment—James 
M. Leopold and Company, 7 Wall 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, are issuing a booklet 
describing Partial Payment Methods of 
buying good stocks and bonds. 


Interborough - Metropolitan — New- 
burger, Henderson and Loeb, 100 Broad- 
way, New York, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have prepared a 
summary of the readjustment plan of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit System, 
which should be of particular interest to 
holders of Interborough-Metropolitan 
44s, 1956. The status of all securities of 
the system is discussed in detail A copy 
will be sent on request. 


Odd Lot Purchases—John Muir & 
Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New 
York, have issued a circular showing 
the methods of purchasing odd lots, 
which will be sent on request. 


June Investment Suggestions—A list 
of suggestions for June investments, in- 
cluding savings bank bonds, railroad 
bonds and industrial bonds, has been 
prepared by Merrill, Lynch and Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Broadway, New York. 


First Farm Mortgages—The Straus 
Brothers Company, 10 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., will send to investors who 
request it, a descriptive circular on 
their Farm Mortgages and certificates. 
They will also send a pamphlet, “Bonds,” 
showing why bonds offer the best op- 
portunities for safe and profitable in- 
vestments. 


Stock Market Conditions—A pains- 
taking and thorough analysis of existing 
technical and fundamental stock market 
conditions has been prepared by Ameri- 


and the desired publication will be 


can Institute of Finance, 15 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Sent on request. 


Copper Stocks—A pamphlet discuss- 
ing the possibilities in copper stocks 
wll be sent on request to Josepthal & 
Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, New 
York. 


Analysis of the Tobacco Stocks—Pos- 
sibilities due to mergers and consolida- 
tions amongst the tobacco companies at 
the present time makes the above cir- 
cular interesting. A copy will be mailed 
on request by Moore, Leonard and 
Lynch, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 111 Broadway, New York. 


Brooklyn Edison Company—A circu- 
lar, giving full details of this company’s 
General Mortgage 5 per cent. bonds will 
be sent on request by A. B. Leach & 
Company, Inc., 62 Cedar Street, New 
York. 


Monthly Survey—An extremely inter- 
esting booklet, issued monthly by 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, dis- 
cussing and analyzing the current events 
of the month, is available to investors 
who desire to be placed on the mailing 
list. 


Empire Gas & Fuel Company—A spe- 
cial letter discussing the company’s 8 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
will be sent on request by Henry L. 
Doherty and Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York. 


How Odd Lots Are Bought and Sold 
—Information on this subject may be 
had by writing to Chisholm & Chapman, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 52 Broadway, New York. 


News Bulletins on Public Utilities— 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill., publish a weekly 
News Bulletin on public utilities which 
will be sent regularly to investors on 
request. Investors may also secure a 
circular on Foundation Investments, 
which discusses why the principles of 
safe and sound investment are imbedded 
in well managed public utilities. 


The Elementary Principles of Safe 
Investment—An attractive booklet, in- 
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teresting, complete, and authoritative, 
which is published by Blyth, Witter & 
Company, Merchants Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


The New South’s Message to the 
Conservative Investor—A booklet deal- 
ing with the expansion of the South and 
the investment opportunities it offers 
investors. Published by Caldwell and 
Company, Nashville, Tenn 


Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly booklet which . describes a 
number of long and short term securi- 
ties of wide diversity of types which the 
Guaranty .Company, 140 Broadway, 
New York, recommends for investment. 


Securities Rating Bulletin—Investors 
and traders will find this bulletin of 
great aid in reviewing the present 
status of their securities It contains 
valuable information and statistics, also 
gives market ratings on practically 
every important listed security. Sent 
free on application to Wilson and 
Chardon, 62 Broadway, New York. 


A Review of the Oil Industry—This 
pamphlet, issued by Carl H. Pforzheim- 
er & Company, 25 Broad Sggeet, New 
York, gives complete statistical infor- 
mation on domestic production of pe- 
troleum, imports and exports of crude 
oil, and estimated consumption of both 
imported and domestic petroleum. It 
also covers the outlook for oil produc- 
tion and gives an opinion of the effect 
of Mexican production on the U. S. oil 
industry. 


National City Recommendations—A 
folder, pocket size, listing the current 
investment recommendations of the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York, is available for investors 
about the first of every month. Short 
descriptions of issues are included. 


An Adequate Industrial Loans Sys- 
tem Needed By the Masses—An inter- 
esting and enlightening treatise on this 
neglected question. Issued upon request 
by Clarence Hodson and Co., Inc., 135 
Broadway, New York City. 


A Sure Road to Financial Indepen- 
dence—Published by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., 49 Wall Street, New York City. 
Outlines a practical plan of systematic 
saving and investment that can be fol- 
lowed by anyone who can lay aside $10 
amonth. The salaried man or woman 
will find in this plan the answer to the 
problem of how to accumulate a finan- 
cial reserve and a source of extra in- 
come which will be needed after the 
peak of earning power has been reached 
and heavy family expenses must be 
carried in the face of declining earning 
power. A budget sheet to aid the in- 
vestor in determining how much to save 
is included. 


Scientific Forecasting — Brookmire 
Economic Service, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, have issued a pamphlet 
discussing scientific methods of fore- 


casting fundamental swings in the stock 
market, 


The Trend of Investment Prices— 
McDonnell and Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, will be glad to 
send their financial letter, giving their 
Opinion of the future course of security 
Prices, to interested investors. 















6 Necessary Insurance Coverages 


VERY daily paper, from New York to San Francisco, suggests the 
necessity tor Inland Marine and Transportation insurance. These 
New York Times news items are good examples: 


1. TRANSIT INSURANCE—Moving days are here; A $5,000 shipment 
of household furniture, including piano, has just been sent from 
Bayonne, N. J., to Pacific Coast. 

2. SALESMAN’S SAMPLES—Help Wanted. Cloak salesmen to travel 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakotas. 

3. HORSE AND WAGON-Gasoline burning in busy New York street 
ignites wagon load of lumber and causes complete loss. 

4. TOURIST BAGGAGE—Weekly sailings started to Europe of such 
liners as Majestic, Olympic and Mauretania. 

5. THEATRICAL WARDROBE—“Sally” Company on the road; now 
showing in Boston—Chicago, next stop. 

6. MOTOR TRUCK SHIPMENTS—An average of 21 automobile bodies 
per trip being transferred by truck and trailer from Muncie, Ind., 
to Springfield, Ohio. 















































T will be a wise precaution to check the lines you are interested in 
and send this advertisement today to our Inland Marine Managers 
for further particulars, mentioning your agent or broker. 


Ask for a copy of “Baggage Worries.”” You'll profit by it. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board President 
CASH CAPITAL ; TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


“AMERICA FORE’ 


Chicago Montreal San Francisco 





JONES & WHITLOCK, Inland Marine Managers, 101 William St., N. Y. 


























Why is Your Coal Mine 
Losing Money? 


Is it the fault of the market— 
the management—the opera- 
tion? Ask us. Peabody Serv- 


s 


ice has found the remedy time 
after time. 39 years experience 
fits us to serve you. Write for 
particulars. : 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 


332 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
Operating 36 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 21,000,000 Tons 


ows m= IS OF Voll 
MOR RTARKET wicktavto 
Our daily letter forecasts the movements of securities on the New 


York Stock Exchange, giving the short moves, as well as the major 
swings. You are never “Hung Up” with stocks. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE MONTH COSTS $15.00 
Sample letter on request. 


WALL STREET ADVISORY SERVICE 


6 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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$2 an hour 


for your 
spare time 


You can do that and more 
selling subscriptions to 
FORBES Magazine, if 
you are the man we are 
looking for. 


You may or may not be 
a salesman—that is not 
important, provided you 
are enthusiastic over 
FORBES Magazine and 
its real value to business. 
banking and manufactur- 
ing executives, and pro- 
vided you are the Kind 
that Keeps-on-Keeping- 
on when most fellows 
would quit. 


This is no snap job—that’s 
why we pay liberally for 
results. If you are a 
STAYER, address: 


Manager of 
Subscription Sales 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HAVE 
YOU 
ANY 

BUSINESS 
FRIENDS 
? 


You can do them a good 
turn by sending each one 
a six weeks’ trial sub- 
scription to FORBES at 
only 25c. each. 


To every reader who 
sends us eight trial sub- 
subscribers at 25c. each 
(mentioning business con- 
nection of each) before 
July ist we will present 
50 copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
inspiring talk on TEAM- 
WORK for distribution 
among employees and 
customers. 


Subscription Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


123 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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American Steel Foundries—Earned 
54c. per common share in first quarter 
of 1922, against 60c. in first quarter of 
1921. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
ports good wire business on the Pacific 
Coast, and states that it has booked an 
order for another 1,000,000 pounds of 
wire from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. International Lead Co., a subsi- 
diary, contemplates building in Akron 
a $1,000,000 plant for manufacture of 
zinc compounds highly essential in the 
rubber industry. 

Appalachian Power Co.—Directors 
have submitted plan for paying off the 
$70 accumulated dividends on the cumu- 
lative preferred stock, and exchange 
for new preferred stock upon which 
regular quarterly dividends of 13% per 
cent would likely begin in January, 
1923. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Net 
earnings for first four months of 1922, 
$676,585, against $942,434 in first four 
months of 1921. 

Beaver Board Cos.—Reorganziation 
provides for formation of second com- 
pany, the Beaver Products Company, 
Inc., which is to be the operating com- 
pany. The present holding company is 
to be continued, but with certain 
changes in the capitalization. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Federal Trade 
Commission requested Bethlehem and 
Lackawanna companies to appear before 
it and state reasons why the acquisition 
by Bethlehem of the Lackawanna prop- 
erties would not constitute a violation of 
the provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act relating to unfair 
methods of competition. 

Caribbean S S. Co.—Involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy filed in New York. 
Liabilities placed at $717,000; assets not 
mentioned. 

Carnegie Coal Co.—Pres. Bell con- 
firmed report that 30 large independent 
coal mining companies in Panhandle 
district would merge. 

Central R. R. of N. J.—Surplus after 
dividends in 1921, $17,514,080, against 
deficit of $5,272,160 in 1920. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
—Earned $14.93 per share in 1921, 
against $20.68 in 1920. 

Chicago Yellow Cab Co., Inc—Re- 
duced rates in Pittsburgh for second 
time in 90 days. New scale provides 
rate of 20 cents a mile, after first half 
mile, which is just 50 per cent. of the 
rate established three years ago. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.—Sued for 
alleged infringements of Van Heusen 
patented collars. Permanent injunction 
restraining company from making and 
selling collars of Van Heusen type was 
asked, and also accounting of profits 
from sale of such collars. 

Colorado & Southern Ry.—Earned 
$2.80 per common share in 1921, against 
$6.21 in 1920. 

Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Co.— 
Pres. H. L. Willsen announced that ar- 
rangement had been made whereby in- 
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DIGEST of’ 
CORPORATION 








debtedness, both principal and interest, 
at the discretion of a readjustment com- 
mittee, was postponed for three years. 

Dome Mines Co., Ltd.—Earned $1.38 
per share in year ended March 31, 1922, 
against 68c. in previous fiscal year. 

Erie. R. R.—Earned $2,450,018 in first 
quarter of 1922, against $118,131 in cor- 
responding period of 1921. 

Hocking Valley Products Co.—Broke 
all records in sale of bricks in May, 
with total of 3,520,000 bricks, against 
5,160,000 during the whole of 1921. 

General Electric Co.—Received order 
for two of the largest vertical shaft gen- 
erators ever made, from the Niagara 
Falls Power Co. Each generator will 
be large enough to supply power and 
light requirements of the average city of 
500,000 people. 

Industrial Motors Corp.—Organized 
under Delaware laws, with 1,000,000 no- 
par shares, to absorb Selden Motor 
Truck, Atlas Truck Corp., and other 
companies. 

International Nickel Co.—For the year 
ending March 31, 1922, shows a net loss 
amounting to $1,335,581, after charges, 
taxes, depreciation, and inventory ad- 
justments. This compares with net in- 
come of $2,029,700, equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividends to 89 cents a share on 
the common stock in the previous fiscal 
year.. 

Kansas City Southern Ry.—Earned 
$4.02 per common share in 1921, against 
$3.30 in 1920. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Common dividend 
rate increased to 7 per cent. annually, 
against previous rate of 6 per cent. 

Mack Trucks, Inc—Earnings esti- 
mated at rate of $10 a share on the 
common stock. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Net profits in 
May reported to have been between 
$600,000 and $700,000, a new high record. 
April and May earnings more than cov- 
ered 8 per cent. on “A” stock, not yet 
paying a dividend. Investments and cash 
stood at $6,000,000, against current lia- 
bilities of about $1,000,000. 

Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd.—Huas- 
teca Petroleum Co. has completed well 
flowing 5,000 barrels initial also one 
flowing 15,000 barrels initial. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R.—Re- 
ported from Topeka that semi-official 
sources state that there is practically 
no doubt as to the final success of the 
negotiations between the M. K. & T. 
and the Alton railroads for merger of 
the two systems. 

Nash Motors Co—Built and sold 23 
per cent .more passenger cars in May, 
1922, than in April, making it the great- 
est single month. Increase over 1921 
was 211 per cent. 

National Fireproofing Co.—Company's 
East Palestine, Ohio, plant is operating 
at 100 per cent. Spring building boom 
has brought large orders which will 
keep plants busy for at -least two 
months. 

North American Steel Corporation.— 
Name proposed for merger of Midvale 
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To the Stockholders of 


Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company 
Inland Steel Company 
Republic Iron and Steel Company 


After careful negotiations and consideration, the respective Boards of Directors of the three above named Companies 
have approved the outline of a plan for the unification of the properties of the three Companies and have authorized the 
undersigned to formulate a final plan to be submitted to the respective Boards of Directors and when approved by them 
to be submitted to the stockholders of the different Companies. 


So much erroneous interpretation of the proposed plan has been given publicity during the last few days that, 
pending preparation of the final plan, the undersigned make the following statement, which is based upon the reports 
of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs. Arthur Young & Co., Public Accountants, and upon other documents 
and data which we believe to be reliable and correct. 


All steps that will be taken in formulating the plan and in consummating the same will be subject to the advice o! the 
respective counsel of the different Companies. 


It is proposed that the Midvale and Inland Companies will consolidate and merge and take the name NORTH AMER- 
ICAN STEEL CORPORATION. This Corporation, hereinafter called the Company, will acquire, subject to its liabilities, 
the assets of the Republic Company. Before the unification of the properties, Midvale will place its Nicetown plant and 
certain assets and liabilities connected with the operation of it in a separate Corporation, stock of which will be 
distributed pro rata among the stockholders of the Midvale Company, as hereinafter stated. This separate Corporation 


will thereafter continue as a separate enterprise for the manufacture of the ordnance, armor plate and special steel 
products to which it is adapted. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Upon the consummation of the plan, the issued capital will be as follows: ee Ce itis 
Bonds and other Fixed Charge Obligations.......... $79,173,500 --- 
New Preferred Stock of $100 par value......... beens . 50,331,475 


Shares of New Common Stock without par value...... 3,309,612 


The $79,173,500 Bonds and Fixed Charge Obligations will consist of $60,599,500 Bonds and guaranteed obligations of the Midvale Company, 
or its subsidiaries; $13,357,000 bonds and other obligations of the Republic Company or its subsidiaries; and $5,217,000 Bonds and other obliga- 
tions of the Inland Company, all of which, in addition to the other liabilities of the three corporations, are to be assumed by the Company. 

The $50,331,475 Preferred Stock is to be 7% cumulative and is to be convertible until July 1, 1934, into Common Stock at the rate of four 
shares of Preferred Stock for five shares of Common. It is to be releemable at the option of the Company at 115% and accrued dividends. 
Of the amount to be presently issued, $25,000,000 par value is to be issued to provide in part for the acquisition of the properties of the 


Republic Company, and $25,331,475 par value is to be issued and the proceeds thereof, amounting to $24,064,901, is to be paid by the Company 
to the stockholders of the Inland Company. 


The 3,309,612 shares of no par value Common Stock are to be issued as follows: 


To Midvale shareholders ..................-00% 1,500,000 shares 
To provide in part for the acquisition of the 
properties of Republic Iron & Steel Company 510,000 “ r 
To Inland shareholders ..................0e0000: 709,281 “ 
The: The QIN Bar RN. o.oo. 5 o..ccsccccncccs tte eaten a 


DISTRIBUTION OF SECURITIES 
On completion of the Plan, each holder of one share of stock of Midvale Company will be entitled to receive: 
Three-fourths of a share of the New Common Stock; and 
(2) One-fourth of a share of stock of the corporation which is to take over the Nicetown plant. 
Each holder of one share of stock of the Inland Company will be entitled to receive: 
(1) $23.75 in cash and 
(2) Seven-tenths of a share of the New Common Stock. 
Each holder of one share of stock of the Republic Company will be entitled to receive: 
(1) with respect to each share of Preferred Stock, one share of new Preferred Stock and an amount of cash necessary to provide 
for the then unpaid dividends on such Preferred Stock of the Republic Company; 
mes (2) with respect to each share of Common Stock, one and seven-tenths shares of new Common Stock. 
It is intended that a syndicate will be formed to provide for the cash requirements of the plan, including the provision of $20,000,000 
additional cash working capital, which will make the total working capital of the Company over $100,000,000. 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have agreed to act as bankers for the plan. 


The plan contemplates that the Company will sell to Mr. Thomas L. Chadbourne, for services rendered 25,500 Common Shares at $10 per 
share, and to Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 59,500 Common Shares at $10 per share. 


FIXED CHARGES AND EARNINGS 


It is estimated that upon the consummation of the plan, the fixed charges of the Company will amount to $3,913,085 per annum (which 
is about 74c. per ton of rated ingot capacity) and the Preferred Stock Dividends to $3,523,203 per annum (which is about 67c. per ton of rated 
ingot capacity). The total rated ingot capacity of the Company will be 5,249,000 tons per annum. ‘ 

The book value as of December 31, 1921 (which is far below the present replacement figures) of total net assets of the Midvale, Republic and 
Inland Companies, including the $20,000,000 new cash working capital cut excluding the Nicetown Plant) totals about $284,000,000. 

: he earnings of these three Companies (exclusive of the Nicetown Plant earnings) applicable to dividends on the Preferred and Common 
Stock, that is, after deduction of bond and other interest, Federal and other taxes and adequate depreciation, as compiled from the annual 
accounts for the ten years ending December 31, 1921, averaged $20,462,248 per annum and were as follows: 


1912 .............$7,435,421 1917 ............$60,257,399 
1913 .............10,164,892 BED sccdcevecces 34,598,221 
BEE Gains canenne . 3,379,545 BE. -nesceescensa 11,612,487 
SSS oveeed 13,702,110 A eto 22,429,534 
a - 52,595,325 rer (Loss) 11,552,446 


Since the: year 1916 the three Companies have expended more than $120,000,000 for improvements and additional facilities, greatly increasing 
apacity and reducing operating costs so that the earnings reported for the past ten years do not fully reflect the earning power of the three 
ompanies as now situated. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


Some of the essential reasons for the proposed unification of the properties of the Companies may be stated as follows: 


(1) Increased economy, resulting from the mining of a larger tonnage of ore, coal and limestone under one control, together with the 
economic advantage of better distribution for the use of such products. 


(2) Stronger management through the combined ability of the principal officers of the respective Companies to direct the operations. 
(3) With plants located at Johnstown, Pa., Coatesville, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, Niles, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill. and with facilities for steel 


roduction in the Southern field of Birmingham, Ala., the Company will be in better position to serve the consuming trade with a larger diversity 
products and to effect a substantial saving in the selling and administrative costs. 


The foregoing plan is subject to changes to meet conditions and circumstances and the opinion of counsel. . ; E . ; 
= the —_— of the organization of the Company have not been definitely settled, the undersigned will continue to be identified with 
its management. 


CHADBOURNE. BABBITT & WALLACE, 


A) 4 


W. E. COREY, 
~~ =a a ~~ peny, " eso <A the Board, Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company. 
MAYER, MEYER, AUSTRIAN & PLA’ * 
Counsel for Inland Steel Company. we, . Chairman of "the Board, Inland Steel Company. 


SIMPSON, THACHER & BARTLETT, JNO. A. TOPPING, 
Counsel for Republic Iron and Steel Company. Chairman of the Board, Republic Iron and Steel Company. 
New York, June 7, 1922. 
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BY Oi Kleadesk, rrr 


It will save you time sorting and locating papers 


Will sort your mail and route it—will protect your papers 
from prying eyes and from being scattered by electric fan 
breezes—will keep papers, reference books, etc., out of the 
way, but at hand ready for use when needed. Occupies less 
space than a single box or wire basket, yet renders the 
service of four. ousands in use give entire satisfaction. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Olive green finish. Has non-scratching rubber feet. Price, 
$4.50. Extra compartments at 90 cents each may be added 
at any time. On request, will send interesting, illustrated 
folder, ““How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency. 
Ask for FREE Trial—Send No Money 


Send now for this Model 4-G Kleradesk, After using it ten 
days, if you are not satisfied that it saves you time and 
makes your desk work easier, return at our 

expense. Otherwise we will send you invoice 

for $4.50, covering the biggest value in desk 

efficiency you ever bought. - 


ROSS-GOULD CO. .,\ 5 'N.10thStreet.St.Louis,Mo. 








You Must Be Interested In 


OUR RAILROADS 
TOMORROW 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


VERY man interested in any phase of business, and espe- 
cially the alert man interested in investments, should read 
this extraordinary book. Mr. Hungerford has been studying 
railroads for sixteen years, primarily American railroads, but 
also European systems as well. He reviews the present status 
of American railroads and then outlines a railroad structure of 
the future. He has worked out thé plan after many conferences 
with men in every sort of railroad contact. 


Price $2.50 
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EDEXCO MECHANICAL GRAPHS 


are new and simple types of atin, | EDEXCO GLASS HEAD MAP PINS 
Control Boards and make it easy for the Solid colors, will not peel or serateh eff, 





















































executive to picture quotas and results in many sizes, Send $1.00 for Trial Outht 
large or small businesses. containing 100 map pins and other mark- 
SEND NOW FOR BOOKLET ing devices, sales maps, charting papers, 


illustrating in color the various types ef = oe ‘adh omg ont ed = 
Edexco Mechanical Graphs Graphs—Service Sheet No. 4 and special 


Educational Exhibition Co. Instruction Sheet on Starting and Keeping 
632 Custom House St. Providence, R. 1. | Graphic Recotds, Catalog alone sent free. 
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Steel & Ordnance Co., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., and Inland Steel Co., still in 
the stage of negotiations. Tentative 
capitalization plan calls for $79,173,500 
bonds and fixed interest indebtedness, 
$50,331,475 new preferred stock of $100 
par value, and 3,309,612 new common 
stock without par value. An agreement 
has been drawn up for the exchange of 
stocks of the companies involved, but 
final action depends on the attitude of 
the Government. In the meantime, the 
banking promoters have been under fire 
before the Lockwood Housing Com- 
mittee, 


Pierce Oil Corporation— Reported 
deficit of $5,535,659, after interest 
charges and reserves, in 1921. 


Reading Co.—Earnings available for 
dividends in 1921, $9,546,634, against $9,- 
721,743 in 1920. 

Southern Pacific Co—Earned $8.93 
per share in 1921, against $10.45 in 1920. 


Simms Petroleum Co.—Produced 823,- 
808 barrels in first quarter of 1922, 
against 293,770 in first quarter of 1921. 
Net after depreciation was $711,258, 
against $83,917 in 1921. 

Studebaker Corp.—Production, sales, 
and financial departments during May 
shattered all previous records. Sales 
were approximately 14,000 cars; produc- 
tion, 10,853; and collections, $17,000,000. 
Sales in May, 1921, were 7,383 cars. 


Torrington Co.—Declared a stock divi- 
dend of 100 per cent. on common stock, 
in addition to regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. 


United Alloy Steel Corp.—Acquired 
Canton Sheet Steel Co., owned by Hy- 
draulic Steel Co. of Cleveland. 


U. S. Realty & Improvement—Has 
sold Mercantile Bldg. and former 
O’Neill-Adams Department store, New 
York City, taking in exchange improved 
and unimproved property in Brooklyn, 
Bronx, and Queens. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Chairman Gary, 
before Lockwood Housing Committee in 
New York, admitted that company has a 
preferential of $3 a ton on manufactured 
products as compared wtih independ- 
ents, and that this meant additional 
profits of about $51,000,000 annually. 
Unfilled orders at close of May totaled 
5,254,228 tons, compared with 5,096,917 
tons at close of April, an increase of 
157,311 tons. 


Virginia-Carolina Chem. Co.—Pro- 
poses to change common stock from 
380,000 shares, par value $100 each, to 
380,000 shares, no par value voting stock, 
and 95,000 shares of non-voting or class 
“B’ common stock of no par value. 
Voting common stock may also be in- 
creased to 905,000 shares. 


Western Electric Co—Declared ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 
on preferred stock. 


Willys Corporation —Elizabeth plant 
sold at public auction to W. C. Durant, 
Inc., head of the Durant Motors Com- 
pany, for $5,525,000. The Willys Cor- 
poration went into the hands of receiv- 
ers Dec. 15 last, and the sale was to 
satisfy creditors’ claims. The buildings 
and surrounding property are estimated 
to be worth $15,000,000. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Total sales 
for first five months of 1922, $57,784,608. 
against $51,487,025 in corresponding 
period of 1921, 
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” what is perhaps the most important 
decision ever rendered affecting or- 
ganized labor, the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled that labor unions are liable as 
organizations to be sued for damages 
caused by their strikes, and that the 
funds collected for strike purposes could 
be assessable for damages. The decision 
was handed down in the case of the 
United Mine Workers against the 
Coronado Coal Company of Arkansas, 
which was awarded a judgment of 
$427,820 in the lower court. President 
Gompers of the American Federation 
announced that organized labor will ap- 
peal to Congress and the people to rec- 
tify the decision. “Such a decision, if 
it holds,” declared Mr. Gompers, “means 
that the big employer and the big fi- 
nancier can impose any condition on the 
working people and they dare not resist. 
It establishes the principle that unions 
of labor are responsible for the conduct 
of any of their members. The textile 
workers, 60,000 in number, are on a 
strike now against a reduction in wages. 
Under the terms of the Supreme Court 
the union can be held responsible for 
any damages that the millowners can 
show they suffered by reason of the 
strike.” Mr. Gompers said that in effect 
the decision amounts to the denial of 
the right to strike, and re-established 
“slavery and involuntary servitude.” 


There were no important develop- 
ments in the coal and textile strikes. 
Several textile mills in the Manchester 
district attempted to resume operations, 
but only a small percentage of the 
workers returned. A survey of the na- 
tion-wide coal strike made by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ of 
America shows that 514,500 miners have 
quit work, including 117,000 who are 
non-union. 


The creation of a national union labor 
body to prevent, if possible, and take 
responsibility for all building trades 
strikes was advocated at the convention 
of the Building Trades Department of 


the American Federation of Labor at 
Cincinnati by President John Donlin. 
The whole nation, he said, was tired of 
Strikes and lockouts and disgusted with 

siesta that made them possible. 
* rnational unions in the building in- 
dustry were urged to eliminate laws and 
rules that are wasteful and “devoid of 


reason and unjustified.” 


The steady decrease in unemploy- 
ment continued during May, reports 
the Department of Labor. Based on the 
payrolls of 1,438 firms employing 1,- 
600,000 hands, the figures show an in- 
Crease of 52,154 employees on May 31, 
as compared with April 30. 

An increase of 1 per cent. in employ- 
ment in New York State factories, from 
April to May, was reported by the State 
ie; artment of Labor. 


a the protest of its 
three labor representatives, the 
Railroad Labor Board ordered a new 
wage cut of 7 cents an hour for railway 
shop mechanics and 9 cents for freight 
car “knockers,” thus practically cutting 
$60,000,000 a year from'the pay of 400,- 
000 shop crafts workers. The decision, 
effective July 1, brings the total payroll 
saving for the railroads to approximate- 
ly $110,000,000, since it supplements the 
recent ruling which reduced the pay of 
maintenance-of-way workers about $50,- 
000,000. Heads of eleven railroad unions 
have ordered a strike vote to determine 
whether railroad employees will accept 
the rate of pay ordered or desire to 
attempt a nation-wide tie-up of trans- 
portation in a gigantic demonstration 
against wage reductions. While the 
union leaders are predicting a strike, 
railroad executives express the opinion 
that the workers will accept the cuts. 

Replying to the statement of the six 
railroad presidents at Chicago that union 
leaders were responsible for agitating 
strike sentiment, Samuel Gompers de- 
clared that the labor chiefs “were sitting 
on the safety valve to prevent a walk- 
out.” 

Several industrial concerns that made 
drastic wage reductions while business 
was in the doldrums have recently in- 
creased wages of certain classes of 
workers. The Wheeling Steel Corpo- 
ration announced an increase in labor- 
ers’ wages of approximately 10 per 
cent., while the wages of all shop em- 
ployees of the Timkin Roller Bearing 
Company have been advanced a similar 
amount. 

A continuation of the present wage 
scale of $7 a day for 7,000 bricklayers’ 
helpers is provided in an agreement 
signed between the Independent Brick- 
layers’ Helpers and Building Laborers’ 
Union and the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of the New York Building 
Trades Employers’ Association. All 
other union- conditions are also main- 
tained. The agreement is to run until 
Jan. 1, 1923. 


| Railroads | 


See official reports of 201 Class 1 
railroads show net operating income 
of $50,256,800 for April, equal to 3.93 per 
cent. on the tentative valuation as fixed 
by the I. C. C. This compares with a 
net income of $29,856,600 for the same 
month last year, or at the annual rate of 
2.33 per cent. on the valuation. The 
April report, however, shows a sharp 
decrease from the March statement, 
when $83,511,400 net, or 5.83 per cent., 
was shown. The decrease was mainly 
due to smaller coal shipments as a re- 
sult of the miners’ strike. 

Increased activity in all lines of in- 
dustry and trade and better times for 
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Just Published—a Manual of Corporate 
Law, Finance and Accounting 





By Thomas Conyngton, R. J. Bennett, 
Hugh R. Conyngton, and Paul W. 
Pinkerton. 


IX this one great manual are concentrated full, 
definite, and authoritative counsel and working 
methods for corporate management from each of 
its three viewpoints—law, finance; accounting. 
This work shows you how to organize and direct 
a corporation, handle its legal questions, manage 
its financial affairs, operate the corporate records, 
267 corporate forms are given. 1922. 1689 pp. 
Cloth. $10.00. 

See this new volume at your bookstore, 

or mail the coupon below, and we will 

send it postpaid for examination. 





The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey St. Publishers New York 


Please send me postpaid ‘‘Corporation Proced- 
ure.”’ Within five days of its receipt I will send 
you $10.00 or return the book. 
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How to Invest Your Funds 
Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in ef- 
fectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list of securities. 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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lication, it is time to begin. 
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all classes will result from the improve- 
ment in transportation conditions at 
lower rates that will be brought about 
by a reduction in railway labor and 
fuel costs, in the opinion of Thomas B. 
McAdams, president of the American 
Bankers Association. “No factor has 
played a more important part in recent 
business improvement than the railrcads, 
through taking advantage of increased 
income to make large expenditures for 
equipment.” 

Up to June 3, 1922, the latest report 
available, railway executives estimate that 
freight cars ordered in the country totaled 
approximately 80,000, or about three times 
the total purchased in the full twelve 
months of 1921. 

Among the roads that have placed 
or are about to place large orders for 
new equipment, principally freight 
cars, are the Norfolk & Western, $6,- 
700,000; Chicago & Northwestern, $5,- 
250,000; and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
$6,000,000. 

Car loadings for the week ended May 
27 totaled 821,121, an increase of 28,- 
062 compared with the week before and 
25,786 greater than the corresponding 
week of 1921. Coal loadings increased 
9402 cars to 91,370 in the week, due 
mainly to heavier shipments from mines 
it. non-union territory. 
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Dividend, Business and Financial Notices per 
agate line, 60c. Classified: Situations Wanted, 
Industrial Real Estate, Agents Wanted, Help 
Wanted, Business Services, Want to Buy, Want 
to Sell, Business Opportunities, 10 cents a word. 
Banking and business references required for all 
advertisements seeking capital. No advertise- 
ment accepted for less than one dollar payable 
in advance. Count six words to the agate line. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


“MODERN” DUPLICATORS save Time, Labor 
and Money. Gets Business. Reproduces Type- 
written or Penned Letters, Drawings, Lessons, 
Music, Menus, Bids, Notices, Specifications, 
Maps or anything in one or more colors. Prints 
TWO per minute. Special Sale On. 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. $2.25 up. Booklet Free. N. B. 
DURKIN-REEVES CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOW TO BUY RIGHT 


TO BUY RIGHT you must know how much 
stock you have on hand, how much you have 
sold during certain periods of the past, and 
how much you may expect to sell during cer- 
tain periods in the future. Send for our free 
booklets: “Perpetual Stock Inventories” and 
“How to Systematize the Store Room.” Haddon 
Bin Label Co., Haddon Heights, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE FOR SOCIAL WORK—College 
graduate, social work executive and business 
training, several years’ experience, desires. posi- 
tion as welfare executive in well organized 
industrial or business concern. Under thirty. 
Single. Box 474, care FORBES. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


CParamount CPpiclures 


To the Stockholders of 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
New York, June 12, 1922. 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the regular 
quarterly dividend at the rate of $2.00 per 
share, on the preferred capital stock of this 
Company, issued and outstanding, has this 
day been declared, payable August Ist, 1922, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on July 15th, 1922. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, Secretary. 





















































P RESIDENT HARDING apparently 
assumed aggressive leadership of 
his party by insisting in conference with 
House leaders that the Administration 
ship subsidy bill must be enacted before 
Congress adjourns. In the event that 
Congress fails to pass this bill, it was 
reported, the President plans to abol- 
ish the United States Shipping Board. 
President Harding also let it become 
known that he will veto the McCumber 
bill and any other bonus measure that 
does not provide means for raising the 
necessary money. The McCumber bill, 
which has been reported to the Senate, 
provides no way of meeting the pro- 
posed obligation, estimated at$ 3,845,659,- 
481, and based on the supposition that 
25 per cent. of the soldiers will avail 
themselves of land or home aid, or vo- 
cational training, instead of applying for 
adjusted compensation certificates upon 
which they will be authorized to bor- 
row money from banks, the payment to 
be guaranteed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The President signed the bill 
creating an additional place on the 
Federal Reserve Board and authorizing 
the President to appoint members to 
that body from among representatives 
of agriculture, as well as commercial 
and banking interests. 

Henry Ford’s proposal to develop the 
Government’s vast power and nitrate 
projects at Muscle Shoals, Ala., received 
conditional approval of the House Mili- 
tary Committee, when it was ordered 
reported to the House with a recom- 
mendation that it be accepted in the 
form agreed to in that committee. The 
elimination of the Gorgas steam plant 
at Gorgas, Ala., in the properties cov- 
ered by the Ford offer was agreed to 
by representatives of Mr. Ford. 

A new bill to regulate future trading 
on grain exchanges, designed to meet 
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the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court holding the present trading act 
inoperative in part, was introduced and 
referred to the Agriculture Committee. 

A bill which will make Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover the almost absolute 
arbiter of radio control in the United 
States was introduced in the House by 
Representative White, of Maine. It will 
be introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Kellogg. 

President Harding asked Congress for 
$28,814,500 to repay taxes illegally col- 
lected by the Government through the 
Internal Revenue Bureau during the 
fiscal year ending in 1923. No less than 
$15,000,000 will be returned to income 
tax payers, and $12,000,000 on account 
of the estate tax, it is estimated. 








Grain and Cotton 

















ligne Department of Agriculture’s 
forecast for this year’s crops is very 
favorable. Winter wheat showed im- 
provement in the indicated yield to the 
extent of 22,000,000 bushels since May, 
with a forecast cf 607,000,000 bushels, 
or the fourth largest ever grown. The 
spring wheat area is 1,000,000 acres less 
than last year, but production is fore- 
cast at 247,000,000 bushels, or 39,000,000 
bushels more than the 1921 crop. 
Forecasts of production of other crops 
were: Oats,  1,305,000,000 bushels, 
against 1,405,000,000 indicated a year 
ago; barley, 191,000,000, against 191,- 
000,000; rye, 81,000,000, against 71,000,- 
000; hay, 106,000,000 tons, against 101,- 
000,000; apples, 180,000,000 bushels, 
against 188,000,000; peaches, 54,000,000 
bushels, against 31,700,000. 

World wheat stocks by July 1 will be 
lower than for several years, according to 
the Commerce Department. Both Argen- 
tina and Australia, the department ex- 
plained, have considerably less wheat than 
last year, the United States carry-over 
will be light and only Canada has con- 
siderable stocks on hand. A larger 
demand than last year, it was declared, 
was indicated by the upward trend of 
European consumption, while the pros- 
pects are for a smaller crop. 

The condition of the cotton crop as of 
May 25 was 69.5 per cent. of normal, 
compared with 66 last year, 62.4 in 1920, 
75.6 in 1919, and 74.6 ten-year average. 
Condition by states follows: Virginia, 
91; North Carolina, 84; South Carolina, 
8&7; Georgia, 71; Florida, 85; Alabama, 
80; Mississippi, 75; Louisiana, 70; Texas, 
61; Arkansas, 76; Tennessee, 79; Mis- 
souri, 90; Oklahoma, 67; California, 84; 
Arizona, 81; all other states, 70. A fore- 
cast of production will be announced in 
July. 








Prices 

















UN’S index number of commodit) 
prices as of June 1 shows advances 
in all groups of articles except bread- 
stuffs and garden products. The June 
1 figure—$169,096—compares with $168,- 
096 on May 1, $165,995 in June of last 
year, $159,833 at the low point of the 
recent reaction, and $263,332 at the high 
point of 1920. 
“A principal cause for increasing liv- 
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ing costs in the United States is the 
unwieldy system of marketing and dis- 
tributing commodities including relative- 
ly inefficient means and uneconomic 
methods, coupled with wasteful prac- 
tices on the part of the public,” accord- 
ing to findings by the joint Congres- 
sional Commission on _ Agricultural 
Inquiry. “We have now reached a point 
where it costs more to distribute and 
serve than it does to produce,” Chair- 
man Sidney Anderson said in a fore- 
cast of the commission report. “Com- 
modity values are lost in a mass of 
service costs, and the time has come 
for a consideration of the fundamental 
problem of the economic distribution 
of the essentials of living.” 


Maximum fair prices for spot coal 
were announced by Secretary Hoover 
after reaching agreements with com- 
mittees representing the producers. It 
was determined that in the Alabama dis- 
trict the fair price should be 25 cents 
below the final “Garfield scale,” or a 
maximum of $2.20 to $2.60 a ton. In 
the Kentucky, Tennessee and West 
Virginia fields, the maximum price was 
fixed at $3.50 a ton. 

Pennsylvania crude oil has been ad- 
vanced 25c. a barrel, to $3.50. 

The American, National and Warner 
Sugar Refining Companies have ads 
vanced their prices 10 points, for hard 
grades of refined sugar, to 5.80 cents, 
while the Federal Company advanced 
10 points, to 5.70 cents. These com- 
panies are now quoting 5.65 for soft 
grades of sugar. The demand for the 
refined product has shown some im- 
provement with the advent of warmer 
weather, it is stated, with the result 
that some refiners are oversold and un- 
able to make prompt shipment. 














Automobiles 














T= latest report of the Census Bu- 
reau of the Department of Com- 
merce shows that the output of 
passenger automobiles in April was 
196,512, representing an increase of 30 
per cent. over March and the largest 
production in any month since the com- 
pilation of the figures began. Produc- 
tion of trucks during April was also 
the largest for any month reported, and 
was 13 per cent. greater than in March. 
Individual reports by motor companies 
indicate that May production will ex- 
ceed that for April. The Studebaker 
Corporation surpassed all previous 
records for output and sales in May, 
with total sales of 14,000 cars and pro- 
duction of 10,853 cars. The Packard 
Motor Car Company’s May production 
was 1,485 passenger cars. June produc- 
tion is averaging eighty cars a day, an 
annual rate of 25,000 cars. 














_Other Important Items 











ITH fewer failures than in any 

month since last October and the 
smallest liabilities in eight months, the 
May insolvency statistics reflect more 
clearly the previous elimination of many 
of the weak spots from the commercial 
situation and the recent improvement in 
general business conditions. From a to- 


tal of 2,723 tast January, the number 
of defaults in the United States, re- 
ported by Dun’s, has decreased almost 
steadily month by month to 1,960 in 
May. 

Government figures show that includ- 
ing June, 1921 and up to the first of 
last April, 287,737 immigrants were ad- 
mited to the United States, and 183,- 
855 emigrants have gone out of the 
country, leaving a net balance of immi- 
gration over émigration of only 103,884. 
Prior to the enactment of the 3 per 
cent. law, the annual net balance of 
immigrants ran above the half-million 
mark. 

Howard E. Stanley, the first broker 
convicted in the criminal courts of New 
York State on a grand larceny charge 
for bucketing the orders of a customer, 
was sentenced to Sing Sing for from 
three to six years, by Judge Johnstone 
in General Sessions. 

Repayments made to the War Fi- 
nance Corporation during May totaled 
$26,507,833. Repayments on agricultural 
and livestock loans amounted to $12,- 
708,756, of which $9,153,437 was repaid 
by financial institutions, $1,471,097 by 
livestock loan companies and $2,084,222 
by co-operative marketing associations. 
Loans made by the corporation to the 
large co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions in Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, aggregating $7,392,725, have been 
repaid in full, it was announced. 

A large increase in the number of in- 
corporations in New York State for 
May was reported by the Secretary of 
State. A total of 1,683 companies, with 
a capitalization of $60,379,139 took out 
charters. In the first five months of this 
year there have been 952 more incorpo- 
rations than in the similar period of 
1921. 


Record building eperations are under 
way in Chicago, as shown by the num- 
ber of permits issued during May, 
which called for an expenditure of $27,- 
030,000, or practically $10,000,000 more 
than in April, and compared with 
$2,967,000 in May, 1921. 


J. L. Phillips, millionaire lumber man 
and chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of Georgia, has been placed 
under arrest in connection with the 
Federal Grand Jury’s investigation of 
war-time contract frauds. It is alleged 
that Phillips’ lumber firm is indebted to 
the Government more than a million 
and a half dollars. 


The production of pig iron in the 
United States during May was the 
greatest since January, 1921. Total out- 
put was 2,306,679 tons, against 2,072,114 
tons in April. Production was at the 
rate of 74,409 tons a day, as compared 
with 69,070 tons a day in the previous 
month. 


New Yor‘ is the leading manufactur- 
ing city of the country, producing one- 
twelfth of the total value of manufac- 
tured products of the country, and lead- 
ing Chicago by 45 per cent. and Phila- 
delphia by 150 per cent., according to an 
analysis by the Merchants’ Association 
of the 1919 census of manufactures by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Orders for fabricated: structural steel 
placed during April were almost equal 
to the capacity of fabricating firms, 
according to reports made to the 
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Department of Commerce by firms com- 
prising two-thirds of the fabricating 
capacity of the United States. Sales 
during April amounted to 115,247 tons 
by seventy-five firms having a capacity 
of 116,918 tons, or at the rate of 99 per 
cent. of capacity. 











International 

















N view of the French refusal to 
sanction discussion of changes in the 
German reparation payments to facili- 
tate a loan for Germany, the Committee 
of International Bankers, of which J. P. 
Morgan is a member, adjourned after 
announcing that, as the reparation 
situation stands, it is not feasible to 
float an international loan for Ger- 
many. M. Sergent, the French member 
of the bankers’ committee, refused to 
sign the committee’s finding on the 
ground that it was an unfair reflection 
in the French point of view. It is gen- 
erally recognized in European business 
circles that any plan, in order to interest 
investors in a German loan, must pro- 
vide a reduction in German reparations. 
The granting of a one-year provi- 
sional moratorium to Germany by heft 
former enemies was followed by a se- 
ries of upward movements in the for- 
eign exchange market. Remittances on 
London rose to the highest quotations 
in three years, demand sterling selling 
around $4.50. The German rate also im- 
proved, marks rising to the equivalent 
of 100 for 37% cents, as against the re- 
cent low quotation of 29 cents. On the 
announcement of the failure of the loan 
negotiations, however, all currencies, 
with the exception of sterling, broke 
sharply. German marks were quoted 
close to the record low. French francs 
broke quite as severely, getting down 
to 8.87 cents, the lowest quotation in 
over three months. , 


England—Government has completed 
arrangements to pay during the 
coming fall, interest amounting to £25,- 
000,000 on the British debt to America. 
It has not yet been decided whether a 
special mission will be sent to Wash- 
ington to discuss the debt with the 
American Government. 

Wholesale prices moved upwards dis- 
tinctly during May, says the Economist 
—its index number rising from 4,285 to 
4,372. This increase of 87 points, it 
says, is the largest that has occurred 
since September, 1921, when there was 
an increase of 105 points. The rise was 
not general, however, foodstuffs and 
textiles accounting for the greater part 
of the advance. 

Unemployment figures are decreasing, 
the total on May 29 being 1,472,000, as 
compared with 1,900,000 at the end of 
January. The improvement is partly 
seasonal but short-time relief figures are 
down to 111,000 and indicate that trade has 
grown more active despite the engineers’ 
strike, which is now ended. 


France gained 780,000,000 francs in 
her trade balance with the United 
States during the first quarter of this 
year. Her importations amounted to 
788,000,000 francs as compared with 1,- 
360,000,000 for the same period last year. 
Exports to the United States amounted 


to 613,000,000, compared with 399,000,000 
during the first quarter of 1921. The 
trade balance with all countries showed 
a balance in favor of France of about 
100,000,000 francs. 

The Chamber of Deputies, after a 
heated debate, voted confidence in Pre- 
mier Poincare, 484 to 100. Premier 
Poincare startled the Chamber when he 
announced that “dangerous attempts” 
were being made around the Repara- 
tions Commission to manipulate the 
question of international loans in such 
a way as further to cut down France’s 
claims against Germany. In Reparation 
Commission circles it was said that the 
French attitude was understood to refer 
to a small loan. Should a large loan 
be contemplated it is thought that the 
French attitude will be different. It 
was indicated that the French Govern- 
ment did not consider $1,000,000,000 as 
a large, loan, but that $5,000,000,000 
might be considered such. 


Germany — Foreign trade in April 
showed a great increase in import sur- 
plus. Imports of merchandise were 
2,888,900 metric tons, against 2,644,600 
tons in March; the value being 28,249,- 
000 marks as against 22,911,000,000 in the 
preceding month. Exports, on the other 
hand, were only 2,176,000 tons, against 
2,152,600 tons in March, the value being 
22,049,000,000 marks in April and 21,- 
238,000,000 in March. The tonnage of 
shipping entering and leaving the port 
of Hamburg in May exceeded that of 
May, 1913, the year before the war. 
Last month 1,143 vessels of 243,815,000 
net tons arrived, as compared with 1,242 
vessels of 193,526,000 tons in May, 1913. 
Sailings totaled 1,469, of 375,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 1,362 vessels, of 253,- 
987,000 tons. 

Coincident with the marked decline in 
the production of coal in the Rhur dis- 
trict, it was announced that the British 
coal dealers were increasingly regaining 
their former German markets in indus- 
trial and seaport areas, and were even 
invading the Rhenish Westphalian sec- 
tor. During the first quarter of 1922, 
Great Britain exported 133,000,000 Eng- 
lish tons of coal to Germany, value at 
approximately 202,000,000,000 marks. 


Russia—A new decree promulgated by 
the Soviet Government provides that 
clothing, shoes, food, printed matter, 
etc., may be sent by parcel post from 
abroad when addressed to individuals in 
Russia for their personal use without 
obtaining special permission from the 
Foreign Trade Department as hereto- 
fore. The goods will be subject to the 
usual customs duty, and parcels must be 
limited to twelve pounds each. 


Both Swedish chambers have reject- 
ed the commercial treaty with the So- 
viet Government which has. been 
pending since March. The treaty re- 
nounced propaganda and confiscation 
of alien property and promised free 
movement of persons and property. 


Admiral Baron Kato has accepted the 
premiership of Japan. His non-party 
cabinet comes into power with the 
avowed purpose of carrying out the 
agreements of the Washington confer- 
ence in spirit and to the letter. 
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Brigadier-General Herbert M. Lord willi 
succeed Charles G. Dawes as Director of 
the Budget when Dawes retires to private 
business the end of this month. 

Harold F. McCormick resigned as head 
of the International Harvestor Company 
and nominated Alexander Legge, vice 
president and general manager, for the 
position, who was unanimously elected. 
An executive committee of five, selected 
from the board of directors, was created 
and Mr. McCormick was named chairman 
of the new body. 

Stanley A. Russell, assistant vice presi- 
dent, has been made a vice president of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

Donald D. Davis has resigned as vice 
president and manager of the Liberty In- 
dustrial Corporation to become an officer 
and director of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company at Minneapolis. 

William H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, has 
been added to the Board of Directors of 
the American Ship & Commerce Corp. 

William G. McAdoo, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, has purchased a house at 
Los Angeles. 

The International Radio Corporation an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry D. Bur- 
rell, a. financial advisor and executive, as 
‘managing director of the corporation, and 
the election of Harry H. Martin, vice 
president of the Bankers Trust Company, 
as a director. 

Peter M. Speer has been elected a 
director of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, to succeed the late Martin 
Carey. Howard E. Cole was elected vice 
president to succeed Mr. Carey and C. M. 
Higgins was elected Secretary. 

Herbert P. Howell has resigned as a 
vice president of the National Bank of 
Commerce to enter mercantile business. 
Mr. Howell will continue as a director of 
the bank and as a member of its finance 
committee. 

Colonel A. E. Humphreys was elected 
a director of the Pure Oil Company. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Le Grand L. Benedict, Jr., has 
been sold to Clinton O. Mayer, Jr., for 
$99,000. 

F. C, Dumaine, treasurer of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co., has been elected 
a director of Mack Trucks, Inc., succeed- 
ing E. R. Hewitt, resigned. 

H. H. Brown and G. M. Naylor have 
been elected directors of the Fairbanks 
Company. 

Richard W. Lawrence was elected presi- 
dent of the Musical Industries Chamber of 
Commerce for the ensuing year. 

Thomas F. Farrell, formerly president of 
William Farrell & Son, Inc., now merged 
with Burns Brothers, was elected a vice 
president. 

Lawrence B. Dunham has resigned as 
president of the Caddo Central Oil & 
Refining Corp., to become associated with 
G. M. P. Murphy & Co., bankers of New 
York. 

Moritz Rosenthal, Mason B. Starring, 
and Pierpont B. Davis, all of New York, 
have been made directors of the Kansas 
City Southern Railroad. 

Frederick C. Mills, former treasurer, 
has been elected president of the Union 
Square Savings Bank of New York, 
succeeding William H. Rockwood, re- 
signed on account of ill health. 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


HERE is evidence of great im- 

provement in the writings of 
authors who are turning out books re- 
lating to business. While they are, for 
the most part, of entertaining charac- 
ter, they are suggesting, “Here are the 
facts.” In past publishing history the 
authors appreciated the laziness of the 
American mind. Therefore, the authors 
played the commercial game and at- 
tempted to think for the reader. The 
newer method is to present the facts 
and give the reader an opportunity to 
think for himself. 

The man who insists upon having 
someone else think for him is too lazy 
to get any benefit. Possibly that is the 
reason why there has been so much 
superficiality in and among the business 
men as a class. Possibly that is why 
the “hit or miss” method has been so 
popular, and the scientific method has 
met with so much opposition. However, 
the condition is growing better and 
promises to be so changed in the future 
that the proportion of business failures 
will be greatly reduced. 

The following new books are worthy 
of attention: 

“The Stock Market Barometer,” by 
Hamilton. Of all the branches of econ- 
omical studies the subject of stock 
speculation has lagged behind to the 
greatest extent. The average book con- 
tains platitudes and maxims which are 
beautiful to read but next to impossible 
to apply in a practical manner. Charles 
Dow was the first man to arrive at 
definite principles in connection with 
stock speculation. It is the Dow prin- 
ciple which Mr. Hamilton has so ably 
expounded. In addition the book is en- 
livened and made more useful by the 
exposition of manipulative tactics em- 
ployed by such men as James R. Keene 
and by the so-called “Standard Oil 
Crowd.” One of the most valuable 
contributions to this book is in the 
scientific method used for distributing 
U. S. Steel common and Amalgamated 
Copper. To read this book is like look- 
ing on “the inside,” and the glance in- 
ward cannot but assist those who wish 
to utilize stock speculation as a voca- 
tion or avocation. There is an absence 
of economic theory which is a delight 
to a reader who despises hypotheses 
and who appreciates practicability. 

“The History of Business Depres- 
sions,” by Lightner. We are all agreed 
that too little attention has been paid 
to the business cycle by the business 
man. Retailers, manufacturers, jobbers, 
and bankers might have saved many 
thousands of dollars had they not been 
so set against the principle of the busi- 
ness cycle. In this book the author 
develops, from statistical and historical 


authorities, ideas which cannot help but 
be sound for the business man. The 
idea of the cycle is developed from 
ancient times, but the stress is given 
to United States conditions. There is 
a continuous economic history which 
the average man can understand and 
use. A chapter is devoted to each 
phase of the cycle and the statistics 
used are accredited to the proper com- 
piler and thoroughly investigated as to 
cause and effect. “Depression is a pun- 
ishment for economic immorality,” says 
the author. “We can avoid it, then, by 
tuning our business life to restraint and 
unselfishness. Cleanse it of greed and 
injustice, and when we do this we will 
have good times, because we deserve 
them. Then will the sun of prosperity 
shine on our beautiful America through 
the clouds of distress, and these dread 
intervals of darkness will come no 
more.” 

“Banking and Credit,” by Davis R. 
Dewey and M. H. Shugrue. This is 
purely a text book. As the authors 
state, “It is written primarily to meet 
the needs of the individual who uses 
the bank for credit accommodation; its 
aim is to explain the problems confront- 
ing the customers of a bank, and the 
significant factors that control the 
terms and conditions upon which credit 
may be obtained.” It is a reference 
book pure and simple. It is not to be 
read at one sitting, but when a problem 
in banking or credits confronts the 
executive, it is ninety-nine chances to 
one hundred that the solution will be 
found in this excellent text. 

Among other newer books of real 
worth, these may be recommended: 

American Commercial Credits, by 

* Wilbert Ward, A.B., LL.B. 

Foreign Exchange, by Edgar S. 
Furniss (for the business man). 

The Science of Purchasing, by 
Helen Hysell. 

The First Million the Hardest, 
by A. B. Farquhar and Samuel 
Crowther. (An inspirational story 
of a very wealthy man.) 

Pulling Together, by John T. 
Broderick, with an introduction by 
Charles F. Steinmetz (discusses 
human relations in industry). 

In One Man’s Life, by A. P. Paine. 
(A biography of Theodore N. Vail.) 

Corporation Procedure, by 
Conyngton. (No corporation offi- 
cial will in the end be without it.) 

E. H. Harriman—A Biography, 
by George Kennan. 

Life of George Westinghouse, by 
Col. H. G. Prout. 

Graphical Methods, by W. C. 
Marshall. (Shows the various kinds 
of graphs and how they are used.) 
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A Business Is Like 
A High Power 


Locomotive 


NDER proper control it can 

make tremendous progress. 

Out of control it will destroy 
itself. 


Control in business, and the analysis on 
which it is based, determine the achieve- 
ment of the executive and the success of 
the concern. The methods of such con- 
trol, owing to the insistent demands of 
modern industry for more effective pro- 
cedures, are in a state of continual de- 
velopment. 

The alert executive recognizes his urgent 
need for a constant supply of definite 
up-to-date methods of handling both old 
and new situations. 


ADMINISTRATION 
The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


is meeting his need squarely. Thousands 
of executives are reading its general 
business and eccnomic articles to broaden 
their outlook and studying its specific 
descriptions of tested methods for ‘aid 
in handling their own administrative 
problems. 


Sound Policies and Effective 
Methods to Meet Business 
Conditions Today 


In Finance. Financial authorities of 
standing keep you informed of the most 
reliable principles and practices. 

In Organization and Administration. 
Successful executives describe for you 
effective methods they have worked out 
and applied. 

In Marketing. Sales and advertising 
leaders demonstrate how they are over- 
coming obstacles with better sales 
methods. 


In Accounting. Prominent accountants 
keep you in touch with developments 
needed to meet new laws, taxes, and 
conditions. 


In Production. Sound advice is given on 
vital problems of purchasing, inventory 
control, cost finding, personnel manage- 
ment, etc. 


In General Business Problems. Timely, 
important articles on subjects of broad 
business significance increase your busi- 
ness stature. 


Test the Journal’s Value to You 


Let us enter your subscriptien for one year 
begin with the current number. Look this kone 
ever carefully when it arrives. If, within five 
days of its receipt, yeu decide you do net wish 
the journal regularly, let us know, and we will 
eancel your subscription, without charge fer the 
cepy you received. Otherwise, we will send 
an inveice for the year’s subseriptien, $5.00 
(Canadian and foreign, $5.50), payable within 
thirty days. Send the ceupon now. 


The Ronald Press Co. 
20 Vesey St..Publishers New York 


Also publishers of 
Management Engineering 
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The Ronald Press Co., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


Enter my subscription te ADMINISTRATI 
ene year, to begin with the current a x 7 


for the eopy sent me. » send 
$5.00° at my convenience within daw don _ 
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NOs Sich Siva sc bes valsdeace cance os saeond< 
temas reed been acaee isaa)” . 


Business Connection 
*Canadian and foreign $5.50. 
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THE GOLDEN HORDE 


A new book featuring Robinson Crusoe’s experiences from the viewpoint 
of Money. Economics popularly presented. 


The Ten Points As To Why 
You Should Buy The Book 


. It only costs TWO DOLLARS. You might spend fifty dollars and 
not find out as much as in the two dollar book. 


. Robinson Crusoe has been known to you for many years. It will be 
a delight to review his history and to find out how he survived the 
world war. 


. If you really wish to know what is going to happen to marks, roubles 
and other types of wall paper here is an opportunity to find out. 


4. Do we need a gold standard? What was Crusoe’s experience? 


. It is an opportunity to educate the members—of your family—or 
organization—into the realm of common sense thinking. 


. You may not agree with the author—but it will make you think and 
really the brain should be exercised at intervals. 


. The brain exercise will not be violent because of the fact that the 
coating is sugar and delightful to take. 


. One is led to appreciate the natural laws of economics and to put 
in their proper place the man made statute laws. 


. There is no violent love making in it. Therefore it is different reading 
from that to which you have been accustomed. 


. Walter Lippman, in “Public Opinion” says that the two motives 
of interest are sex and a fight. This book has the fight. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 
DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS SOLVED 
BY MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


announces the department of 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


H. D. APPLEBY 


Psychologist and Vocational Expert, Director 


TO THE PARENT—Would you like to know what vocation your boy or 
girl is best fitted by nature to follow? This can be learned from exper- 
ience, but experience is a slow and painful teacher. By Morphological 
Character Analysis, predominant tendencies, likes and dislikes, strong 
points can be determined and vocational recommendations can be made. 


TO EVERYONE, wherever you may be, are you sure you are following 
the line of least resistance to your success? By the science of Mor- 
phological Character Analysis we can determine your particular type and 
its natural faculties and tell you with certainty the vocation for which 
you are best adapted. 





THERE IS NO LONGER ANY EXCUSE THIS DEPARTMENT PREPARES 
FOR THE TRAGEDY OF THE MISFIT. INDIVIDUAL ANALYSES. 





Detailed information sent on request. 
SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE COPY 
of the 
MAY BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Address 

in which begins a series of articles on Morphologiea! 
Character Analysis by Lii D. Appleby. These are 
some of his subjects: 

Where do I fit in? 

See “these ay = ‘Salesmanshi 

ract he 

The -_ basie aan . Monroe Ave. and Second St., 

The head and its profile. 

Complerion and quality. 


The first article is a revelation of the possi- 





The Business Philosopher, 


Department of Vocational Service 


Memphis, Tenn. 








bilities of this new sclence. 
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—— Ea as 
Checking Up 

Roy Simpson, negro laborer, was put- 
ting in his first day with a construc. 
tion gang whose foreman was known 
for getting the maximum amount of 
labor out of his men. Simpson was 
helping in the task of moving the right- 
of-way and all day long he carried 
heavy timbers and ties until at the close 
of the day he was completely tired out. 
Came quitting time. Before he went 
he approached the boss and said: 

“Mister, you sure you got me down 
on the payroll?” 

The foreman looked over the list of 
names he held. “Yes,” he said, finally 
“here you are—Simpson—Roy Simpson. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Yaas suh, boss,” said the negro, 
“dass right. I thought mebbe you had 
me down as Sampson.”—$5 prize to F. 
Giant, 55 E. Taber St., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 





* * * 


He Met the Test! 

In a certain shoeshop the boss was 
interviewing an applicant for clerkship. 
“Suppose,” he said, “a lady customer 
were to remark while you were trying 
to fit her, ‘Don’t you think one of my 
feet is bigger than the other?’ what 
would you say?” 

“I should say, ‘On the contrary, 
madam, one is smaller than the other.’” 

“The job is yours.”—$1 prize to R. A. 
Franklin, 121 Sixth Ave., S. E., Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 

* * * 
Force of Habit 

An absent-minded Wall Street specu- 
lator who was a chronic bear on the 
market was busily reading the stock 
reports in the daily paper when his 
twelve-year-old son, whose schooi re- 
port had recently been changed from 
alphabetical gradation to “points” came 
up to him and said, “Dad, my report 
card gained five points this month.” 
The old hard-boiled veteran, without 
taking his eyes from the paper, said 
with conviction: “It’s too high; sell it 
short !”—$1 prize to Robert C. Brerner, 
115 West 170th St., New York City. 


* * * 


Poor Service 

In a questionable transaction Sammy 
gave Ikey a check for $100. But the 
check came back to Ikey marked “No 
funds.” Ikey hurried to Sammy with 
the bad check. 

“Vat kind uv bizness is dis?” de- 
manded Ikey, flourishing the check. 

“Vat's de matter mit it?” asked 
Sammy. 

“Vell, can’t you see? Look at it, ain't 
it marked ‘No Funds’?” 

“Vell, vell,” said Sammy, “dot’s a hell 
uv a bank, ain’t it!”—$1 prize to F. A. 
Shive, 667 Union St., Philadelphia. 
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Ask Forbes Investors’ Service! 





Opinion Reports 
Will Do For You: 


. Show you just what you may 


expect from the securities you 
own or contemplate purchasing. 
If they are unsound, or z. there 
are better opportunities 

you will be advised into gh oe 
securities to switch your funds 
and when and how to do it. 


. Steer you clear of worthless 


stocks. Tell you when your se- 
curities are an investment, a 
speculation or a pure gamble. 


. No matter what the amount of 


your capi whether it is $500 
or $500,000, they will recommend 
securities to buy either for 
permanent income, or for tem- 
porary income and appreciation 
in principal, or simply for a 
speculative upturn, where the 
income is not important—in ac- 
cordance with your desires and 
requirements. They will show 
you how to effectively appor- 
tion your funds and select a 
well balanced list of securities. 


. Guide your steps on the securi- 


ties you =. or contemplate 
purchasing make = as 
sure of your SS actions 
as is humanly possible. 


These OPINION REPORTS are 


full, detailed, authoritative and 
thorough reports on individual se- 
curities. They contain as much in- 
formation, advice and recommenda- 
tions as are required by any 
investor or trader, large or small. 
They are not printed standardized 
bulletins, but personal confidential 
letters to you. 


Our experts through their oo ee 
dreds 


Reports have served hun 

investors and traders with a 
success. They have helped inves- 
tors and traders make ts and 
avoid losses. They apply to your 
problems and securities, a judg- 
ment, experience and skill, which 
are the result of many years of 
study of securities and the market. 


Mail Coupon 
To-day 





If you invest or trade in securities, you surely have some 
investment problems or securities which it will pay you 
to lay before the experts of FORBES INVESTORS 
SERVICE. 


Are your securities turning out as you expected? Are there 
better opportunities for you? Would it be profitable to hold or 
sell or switch? Or, are you contemplating the purchase of some 
securities,—about which you have not quite made up your mind? 
Are the intrinsic values there? What are the speculative pos- 
sibilities? Are they best for you, as an individual? 


You may have a certain sum available for investment. You 
do not know exactly which group of securities you should select. 
You may want income without regard to speculative possibilities ; 
or temporary income with probable appreciation of capital; or 
you may not care for income and are interested simply in the 
speculative upturn. Which securities will be most profitable? 


Our experts—skilled, trained and judicious,—have helped hun- 
dreds of investors to materially improve their positions, safe- 
guard their funds and increase the return on the capital invested. 
They will analyze you securities and problems from every angle 
and will render their OPINION REPORTS! 


These Opinion Reports are not standardized, printed bulletins 
but personal, confidential letters made up in accordance with 
your individual desires and requirements. They are complete 
and authoritative. They contain as much advice, information 
and recommendations as you may require to increase your profits 
or to put you into better securities. 


Our Service Charges are low—the first cost is 
the last cost! Protect yourself now ! 


If you hold securities or contemplate their 
purchase, send for Opinion Reports on them. 


If you have funds available for investment, send 
for our Recommendations Reports, accompanied 
by full analytical reports on the_ securities 
recommended. 


Use coupon, if you like, or write us a letter. All infor- 
mation is held in strictest confidence. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 
“Opinion Reports” on all stocks or Bonds 
listed on New York Stock Exchange or 
Curb Market .......... $4 for one security 
$10 for three securities 
“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks. 
$6 for each stock 
Recommendations of stocks or bonds to 
purchase, with full “Opinion Report” on 
each recommendation .......... $4 for one 
$10 for three 
$25 for eight 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check for $ ..............++, for which send me “Opinion 


Reports” as follows: 
Price Paid (if now held) 


Pee eee eR HH HEHEHE EEE EEE HH EEH EEE EEE EEE EEEEE HEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEE HEHE EEE EE EEESEESESEES EEE EEED 
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ASK Tae MAN WHO Guns IONE 





The Greatest Moment In 


Packard History 


When a fine manufactured 
product has continued to in- 
spire public confidence over a 
long period of years, there al- 
ways arrives a dramatic moment 
when its conquest of the nation 
becomes complete and absolute. 


This flood-tide period of public 
appreciation has arrived, in the 
history of the Packard, with 


the advent of the splendid new | 


Single-Six. 


The reception accorded this 
new Packard is far and away 
the most significant and out- 
standing fact of Packard devel- 
opment. 


It is infinitely more than merely 
a new registration of Packard 
prestige —it is literally a con- 
quest of the nation in a larger 
and more universal sense than 
ever before. 


Everywhere this new Packard is 
the outstanding figure, stamped 
with the seal of unmistakable 
leadership. 


Three times the capacity of the 


great Packard plants is being 
called for—many times the abi- 
lity of branches, distributors 
and dealers to supply is being 
demanded. 


It would not be natural or hu- 
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man if the Packard Company 
remained unmoved by this over- 
whelming bestowal of public 
favor. 


Faithful throughout the years 
to the highest standards it was 
possible to conceive and apply, 
it is good to see the steadfast rec- 
ognition of past years blossom 
and flower into still greater na- 
tional leadership. 


There are more good things— 
more really remarkable things 
—to be said for this new Packard 
Single-Six than we would care 
to say in this announcement. 


But why, indeed, trouble to say 
them in the face of this splendid 
ovation? 


Wecan only pledge ourselves to 
do all in our power to the end 
that as few as possible maybe dis- 
appointed in their desire to ac- 
quirethenewPackard Single Six. 


The Packard Company prom- 
ises the motoring public the 
maximum production consist- 
ent with fine car manufacture. 
It is the purpose of this an- 
nouncement to assure you that 
Packard will apply, to the ut- 
most, its great facilities, toward 
the satisfaction of the over- 
whelming demand for the new 


Single-Six. | 
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President,, Packard Motor Car Company 


